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WHOLE FAMILY FOR ONLY $1.00 morn 
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ONE POLICY-ONE PREMIUM-ONE PRICE! 


Now you can insure your whole family at amazing 
LOW COST! Think of it! $1.00 per month protects 
entire family—husband and wife, their parents, and 
children! Pays benefits for death from any cause, as 
specified in the policy. 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION! 
NO AGENT CALL! 


No medical examination of any family member re- 
quired. Just mail coupon for full details how to get 
— : E the Family Group Policy for Free Inspection. No agent 

One Policy Protects Entire Sullivan Family will call. 


5344 Foster Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Our Graduates Run 


0] of ALL the 
A/ | Identification Bureaus 
o in America! 
Here’s a Partial List of City and State Institutions 
In Which Our Graduates Were Placed As 
FINGER PRINT EXPERTS 


Send for complete list of over 600 bureaus where our 
graduates are placed. THEN write the nearest bureau 
and learn what our graduates think of us. 


State Bureau of 


Arrest Him, Officer! 


on 


PII have complete facts 
the other fellow tonight! 


Laconia, N. H. Bremerton, Wash. Des Moines, lowa Chatham, Ont., 


ary and the opportunity to share in Rewards. 


come a well paid Finger Print and Crime Detection 
Learn at home—in your spare time—and at 


Expert. 
low cost—the unique secrets of this young, fascinat- 
ing and fast growing profession. 


R 


Massachusetts 
State Bureau of 
Illinois 
State Bureau of 
lowa 
State Bureau of 
Idaho 
State Bureau of 
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Washington 
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Utah 
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Ohio 
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S. D 


Glens Falls, 
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Want a Regular Monthly Salary? 


Be a Secret Service and Identification Expert! 


Enjoy all the thrill of getting your man!—with no 
personal danger—PLUS a regular monthly paid sal- 


Be- 


You have exactly 
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time to time. 


Each 
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salaries 
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of our 
and 


bureaus has 


new 


Wonderful Opportunity for TRAINED MEN 
in This Young, Fast Growing Profession 


develop 


the same opportunity that was offered the hundreds 
of our graduates who now hold splendid positions in 
the more than 600 institutions partially listed on this 
anywhere 
graduates 
openings 


from 
on regular 
from 


Of the many thousands of cities in America, more than three- 
fourths are STILL without identification bureaus and many more 


combines thrills with personal safety AND the security of a 
steady income! We show you HOW—just as we have already 


Canada 
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INSTITUTE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
1920 Sunnyside Ave., Dept. 6629, Chicago. 


Gentlemen: Without any obligation on my part whatever, send 
me the Confidential Reports of Operator No. 38, also illustrated 
*Blue Book of Crime", complete list of bureaus employing 
your graduates, together with your low prices and Easy Terms 


are bound to come! That spells OPPORTUNITY! But you must 
be READY for it! You can easily master this profession that 


r p? E E! The Confidential Reports 
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Rush coupon for YOUR free copy of these reports! Follow Opera- 
tor No. 38 on his exciting hunt for a murderous gang of counter- 
feiters. BETTER than Fiction, because every word is TRUE. ALSO, 
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ACT stories in COMPLETE DETEC- 


TIVE CASES are exactly what the 
name implies—COMPLETE! 


The stories in this magazine are pre- 
pared only after a crime has been 
solved, the perpetrator has been sen- 
tenced and the sentence has been put 
into force. Only through such an edi- 
torial policy may readers be assured 
of really COMPLETE DETECTIVE 
CASES. 


It is well to remember that stories 
and pictures in COMPLETE DETEC- 
TIVE CASES are obtained directly 
from active law-enforcement officers 
or their official records. 


Quite obviously, all the facts per- 
taining to a crime cannot be released 
for publication until the guilty person 
is in custody and the necessary court 
procedure has ended. 


Therefore, stories rushed, incom- 
plete, to the newsstands before the 
criminals are captured, and before 
the trials are over, are seldom able 
to present ALL the interesting facts 
pertinent to the cases they purport 


to describe. 


While certain stories may appear in 
other crime publications before pres- 
entation in this magazine, please re- 
member that we give our readers 


COMPLETE DETECTIVE CASES! 
e 


LD as the idea may seem, we feel 

that it's still a good thought to 

bear in mind: Crime doesn't pay. A 
law-breaker can't win, 


It is not necessary for COMPLETE 


DETECTIVE CASES to point to the 
futility of crime. Each and every 
story in this magazine tells, with cold 


facts, that crime doesn't pay. 


The side of the law is always the 
side that wins in COMPLETE DETEC- 
TIVE CASES! 


THIS MONTH'S 
COVER 


WO bandit-brothers, apparently 

seeking to emulate the activities of 
the late John Dillinger, were stopped in 
their tracks by Sheriff's Deputies Clin- 
ton Craig and Jesse Burton on a farm 
near DeSelm, Illinois. 


Clarence Easton, 27, heavily armed, | 


attempted to shoot it out with the dep- 
uties. He was shot down as he flourished 


a gun. In the picture on the cover, po- | 
lice are shown examining the body of | 
the slain gunman. His brother, Orelle, | 
25, was shot through the shoulder and | 
taken into custody. He was lodged in. 


the county jail at Kankakee, Illinois. 


The two outlaws, who came from; 


Valley City, North Dakota, for a career 
of banditry around Chicago, Indiana 


and Illinois, didn't last long in the busi- 
ness. They were, however, responsible 


for a brief reign of terror throughout 
the area. 


They shot an Indiana state trooper, 
exchanged bullets with a score of law 
enforcement officers, kidnaped two In- 
diana constables, a farmer and his 
four-year-old son and commandeered 
several autos. Then they met up with 
Deputies Craig and Burton—and their 
career of crime collapsed. 


"| dare you to shoot me," cried Clar- 


ence, waving a gun wildly, when Craig | 
cornered him in a corn crib on the | 


"Shoot me in the heart 
if you can," dared the gunman. 
And Craig fired. His aim was fault- 


less. 


Warner farm. 


A short chase across fields and pas- 
tures—then a bullet through the shoul- 


der—and Orelle, too, was out of the. 


running. 


Craig and Burton reported that they g 
caught up with the Easton brothers. 


when the auto they had commandeered 
and were driving broke down. 


As the captures took place, more 


than 200 state troopers, sheriff's men 
and village police closed in upon the 


scene. It was a dramatic finale to a 
10-day reign of outlaw terror. 
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F you want to get the MOST out of mar- 
ried life, you owe it to YOURSELF and 
the one you love, to learn the TRUTH about 
SEX now, before it is too late! 


So many married people THINK they 
know it all, but they are really FEAR- 
FULLY IGNORANT about Sex Practice in 
Marriage. Do not be one of those 
| whose marriage is ruined by Sex 
Mistakes! 


SEX IGNORANCE 
LEADS TO TROUBLE 


SEX KNOWLEDGE 
BRINGS HAPPINESS 


Unless people LEARN HOW to make sexual 
intercourse harmonious and happy, a great 
deal of trouble usually follows. Very often 
the wife is not sexually AWAKENED. As 
a result, she DISLIKES sexual intercourse 
—the husband may become SEXUALLY 
STARVED—the wife becomes nervous, her 
health suffers. 

MANY MEN ARE APT TO BLUNDER 
| and then accuse their WIVES of ''frigid- 
ity." Dr. Evans shows HOW to overcome 

M 
other. 

He reveals how to make Sexual Union A 
SOURCE OF NEW POWER and inspiration that 
brightens and strengthens every phase of married life. 

.Use your sex power as Dr. Evans shows, AND IT 
WILL HELP YOU tackle your every-day problems with 
MORE SUCCESS tnan you ever DREAMED possible! 


this common condition. He tells husband and 
wife the secret of adjusting sexually to each 

Take advantage of this money-saving offer today! 
RETURN the COUPON NOW! 


SEX PRACTICE 
IN MARRIAG E 


(Part of Contents) 


Bride and Groom 
Sexual Overtures 
First Sexual Contact 
Frequency of Sexual Relations 
The Sexual Cycle 
Sexual Response in Men and Women, 
Woman’s Hygiene 
The Cold Wife—Frigidity 
Mental, Psychic and Physical Barriers 
Effects of Menstruation 
Effects of Physical Development 
Effects of Early Parental Training 
The Clumsy Husband 
False F dity 
“Faking” Pseudo- Response 
Sexual Underdevelopment 
The Pleasure Part of Sex 


LOVE IMPULSE 


(Part of Contents) 


The Arts of Love, Stroking, 
Choosing Your Ideal Mate. 
The Wedding Night. First Entry. Advice to Bride 
and Groom. Physical Union and Spiritual Bliss. 
Approach and Withdrawal. How to Adjust Happilv 
to Mate. Mutual Sex Satisfaction. Sex Harmeny. 
Sex Organs: Male, Female, Sexual Response. Centers 
of Sex Excitement. Homosexuals. 


“Timing” 


Petting, Caressing, 
Courtship: and Mating. 


“Facts of 


sexual develop- The Unsatisfied Wife 
ment . . . Sound mental Effect Upon Nerves 
hygiene." EASY Quarterly Fear of Pregnancy 


"che Acquiescent Wife 
True and False Sexual Response 
Happily Managing the Sex Act 
Problems of Orgasm 
Satisfying of Normal Sexual Appetite 
The Oversexed Wife 
Married Courtship 
Making Desires Known via the Special Language 
of Sex 
Tactics the Husband Should Use 
Tactics the Wife Should Use 
Helpful Beginning to Sexual Union 
Sensual Appeal; Spiritual Appeal 
Secondary Sexual Centers 
The Perfect Physical Expression of Love 
Positions in Intercourse; Factors in Determin- 
ing Choice 
Two Types of Orgasm in Women 


Review of Biology. 


| 5 Mail this Coupon Now to 
Healthcraft, Inc., Dept. 923-A 
| 247 West 19th St., New York, N. Y. 


Send me my Bonus copy of Sex and the Love Im- 


pulse. Also send for 5 days’ reading a copy of Producing Climax Together 
SEX PRACTICE IN MARRIAGE. When both E Mechanical Side of Sex Union 
books arrive (in plain package marked ‘‘Per- Sexual Stimulation; Sexual Adjustment 


THE CHARTS 
Female Sex Organs, Side View @ The Internal Sex 
Organs e The External Sex Organs @ Female Sex 
Organs, Front View € Entrance to Female Genital 
Parts @ Male Sex Organs, Side View € Male Sex 
Organs, Front View € Male Reproductive Cell, Front 
and Sidé Views. 


Detailed Explanations 


Accompany Charts. 


"EVANS gives all the advice that anybody 
needs.'' 


—fJournal of American Medical Association | 


sonal’’), I will pay only $1.95 and a few cents de- 

| livery charge. (This is the regular published M 
price of Sex Practice in Marriage ALONE.) If 

| g not entirely delighted, I may return purchase with- || 

| in five days for FULL REFUND of purchase price. 

E (I am oyer 21 years old.) 
Name 


eee eee eee ee er) 


& Address 
City. BOE MERE: iron eser roce a Es Ve s rw CR 
[3 CHECK HERE if you wish to enclose only 
$1.95 with this coupon, thus saving delivery 


charge. (Same money-back guarantee, of course.) 
g We reserve the right^to reject orders and refund 


money if supply is exhausted. 


AMATEUR. Paul H. Norboe was 
an amateur when he was the cen- 
trat figure in the story he tells 
here. But he later became a mem- 
ber of the San Rafael, Cal., police 
department. (above) 


TATSUTA MARU. |t was on this 
palatial liner that, unknown to the 
ship's officers, dope was success- 
fully smuggled until Sleuth Norboe 
crushed the nefarious ring. (right) 
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HOBBLED into old Ham Benton's watchmen shanty at 
Pier 60, sat on his bench and began to take off my right 
shoe. 

"Blistered heel," | explained to Ham. "l've been on 
these dogs all day; tramping the Embarcadero." 

"Yeah, jobs is hard to find." The genial old watchman 
removed his stub of a pipe a few inches from his mouth 
and held it there. "If | was a young fellow like you, big 
and strong, | know what I'd do." 

| smoothed out a wrinkle in the heel of my sock and gin- 
gerly replaced the shoe. "Yeah?" | said; looking up into 
his seamed face. "Don't say you'd make a place-to-place 
canvas. l've done that over half of San Francisco. Don't 
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say you'd go to Papeete or Hulakula. I'm married." 

Ham Benton spat at the narrow ashpit under his cold 
stove and hit it. He replaced his pipe in his toothless jaws 
and clamped down until the bowl tilted and was in danger 
of singeing the curling grey hairs on the end of his nose. 
| stood up, tested my shoe and found the heel did not hurt 
too much. 

Ham Benton seized me by one arm. His pipe came out 
of his mouth again. He pointed with the stem at a figure 
shuffling by in the dingy half-light of a misty evening. It 
was the figure of a Chinese, certainly nothing to excite 
comment on a San Francisco waterfront. 

"If | was a young fellow out of work," said Ham quietly, 


When State Police failed, this untrained 
investigator, armed with plenty of nerve and 
a level head, succeeded in outwitting the 
crafty Chinese bosses of a nefarious dope 


syndicate. 


"and if | knowed the docks the way you do, I'd go to work 
on them Chinks, that's what I'd do. I'd make me a job, 
not tramp all day lookin’ for one." 

"Work on the Chinks?"’ | wondered what the old watch- 
man was driving at. ý 

"Yep," he resumed thoughtfully. "You got education, 
ain't you? You was a shipping clerk before business got 
bad wasn't you?" 

| nodded agreement to the second question. 

"Well, it's going to take a young chap who knows ship- 
ping and who's got education to lay them Chink dope run- 
ners low. It's gonna take somebody besides the regular 
law. | got it straight today from a customs man—dope's 
coming in fast." 

Ham talked on but | hardly heard him. 
In my mind, a vague plan was forming. 
It was true, as he said, | knew the docks. 
| was young, strong and able to think 
clearly. | was jobless and married. But 
it takes a detective to run down dope 
smugglers; a shrewd, trained, coura- 
geous detective. The plan became 
clearer. 

Could such a detective use a helper 
—an "undercover agent"? 

~ Ham's last words as | limped out of 
his shanty decided me. "Whyn't you 
see Chief Walker up at Civic Center? 
Put it up to him square. The gov'ment 
pays nice dough for guys that has the 


LOTUS BLOSSOM. Miss 
Mei, girl friend of Eli 
Young, was the Oriental 
beauty who gave aid of 
Sleuth Norboe. (right) 


guts to help ‘em clean up this dope 
smuggling racket. And there's lots of it, 
Boy, there's lots of it. Tell the chief one 
name—Eli Young—and he'll listen to 
you." 

| walked into the ante room at the 
offices of the California State Narcotics 
Enforcement Division at eight o'clock in 
the morning after my chat with the old 
dock watchman. | expected to get as 
far as the information desk, and there 
leave my name and address with a gum- 
chewing stenographer who would say: 
"We'll let you know if anything opens 
up." l'd heard that phrase so often in 
the last two weeks that | could tell, the 
moment a stenographer shifted her quid 
and patted her hair, exactly what she 
was going to say. 

But the young woman who met me in 
this office smiled -affably. She seemed 
to measure me from head to heels in one 
swift, cool glance. | told her my name 
a bit nervously, | suppose, and said I'd 
like to see Chief Walker. Her reply al- 


most bowled me over. 


BUSINESS MAN. Eli Young wore the most ex- 
pensive clothing money could. buy. He looked 
the part of a prosperous, legitimate business 
man. (right) 
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MOTOR ENTHUSIAST. The clever Eli Young had an Oriental 

passion for Occidental motor cars. The more luxurious an auto, 

the better Young liked it. He spent his money with true Ameri- 
can extrávagance—on autos and women. (upper left) 


SNAPSHOT. Young, himself, made this picture of Miss Mei 
while the couple enjoyed an excursion to a California beach. 
(lower left) 


"| am Mrs. Johns, his secretary," she said. "Mr. Walker 
will be free in just a few minutes. Won't you sit down?" 

| sat down, suddenly, on the nearest chair. A few min- 
utes later, still wondering, | bounced up when Mrs. Johns 
again appeared and, holding an inner door ajar, invited: 
"Will you come in please, Mr. Norboe? Chief Walker will 
see you now." 

Chief William G. Walker sat behind his desk. | saw his 
i wide shoulders and his strong face and frank, friendly grey 
$ eyes. "Here's a man," | thought instantly, "anybody would 
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be glad to work for." He waved a pen 
towards a chair and | sat down. | saw 
that his desk was piled high with papers. 
He was busy. Still, he was giving a total 
stranger his time. He must have known 
what | wanted because he smiled easily 
the moment | began to talk. 

"So. you think you could help us," he 
said when | had stated, briefly, my rea- 
sons for being there. 

"| know ships and shipping—" | be- 
gan. ; 

"So do my regular agents," he said. 

Evidently, | had nothing to offer, ex- 
cept an eagerness to find a iob. Like a 
gambler making his last play, | plunged 
suddenly: "| also know there's a big gang 
been smuggling this stuff for years," | 
hazarded. "Eli Young's one of them." 

Chief Walker looked searchingly into 
my face. "For more than five years," he 
said quietly, "we've tried to catch the 
gang that brings in a particularly pure 
and therefore particularly costly brand 
of morphine. | don't know where you 
got the name you mentioned, but Eli 
Young is a big merchant in this city. If 
you think you could get anything that 
will connect him. . . ." 

"| can, Chief, | know | can," | said 


EVIDENCE. California State Narcotic Chief William -G. Walker 
examines dope seized in the raid engineered by Sleuth Norboe. 
(above) 


MUGGED. Here's how Eli Young looked to a cold, candid po- 
lice camera. This official picture is from the San Francisco 
rogue's gallery. (left) 


eagerly. 

"How?" demanded Chief Walker. 

"Get a job with Eli Young," | said. "| can keep books. 
| can use a typewriter. Maybe he needs—" 

"Know anything about a camera?" asked the chief. 

"Yes sir!" | was confident now. "'l'm a minicam addict," 
| laughed weakly. "Made quite a study of it." 

"Then listen," the chief went on. "As | said | don't 
know where you picked up the name 'Eli Young.’ The fact 
that you did proves you must have a contact somewhere. 
| cannot make you an agent of this division. But | can 
assure you expense money if you show results. Eli Young 
is one of the biggest and most prosperous merchants in 
Chinatown. You are going to find him shrewd, wiley, 
dangerous. He is a camera fiend like yourself. We have 
nothing on him—nothing. We merely suspect him, have 
suspected him for years. He probably knows every one of 
our agents and the government agents on sight. |f you 
can get close to him, | may offer you something." 

| stood up as if to prove to the Chief that | was then 
and there dashing headlong into the task of getting ac- 
quainted with a powerful and influential Chinese mer- 
chant—the hardest type of human being on earth to meet 
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and talk to. 

Chief Walker waved me back into my chair. "Listen 
carefully," he cautioned me. "What we want is the goods 
on the higher ups. We arrest dozens of passers and han- 
dlers and addicts every day. The Chinese say that the 
only way to kill the dragon is to crush all its heads. Well, 
this particular dragon is responsible for a fifteen million 
dollar dope racket." 

| whistled softly through my teeth. 


"| repeat, fifteen million dollars," went on the chief. - 


"And that is our estimate of the amount of Ying Kao 
morphine and opium that has come into this country in 
the last five years. Ying. Kao is the label name—the trade 
name. It is the purest and finest, and is in enormous de- 
mand when it lands here. There are other brands coming 
in, other gangs working, but your interest, if you have a 
contact with Eli Young as you infer, is solely in the Ying 
Kao brand. Young, we suspect, is one of the heads on that 
dragon." : ; 

"I'll do my utmost, Chief," | said, feeling considerably 
subdued. It was no use lying and no use boasting to this 
man. "| want a job. I'm married, | need money. I've 
walked these streets and gone from place to place—" 

Chief Walker smiled, rose and extended his hand: 
"That's what I've been waiting for," he said. "If you'd 
told me that old idealism about the tragedy and the suf- 
fering of the dope addicts and your earnest desire to 
crusade against the 'slimey snakes of the underworld,’ I'd 
have recommended you to the sob sisters. But you didn't 
look like that kind of a chap when you came in. If you 
have the sagacity and the courage to get in with Eli Young, 
you may help me enormously, and you'll be well paid. If 
not, then all the information | have given you is valueless, 


PARTNER. Mon Lee, shown in this official police 
picture, was Eli Young's business partner. (above) 


except it might get you a million dollar libel suit if you 
mention it around. Young is powerful, | warn you, politically, 
socially, financially. He's a member of a big and influential 
tong." 

The chief's firm grasp was on my hand. "Good luck," 
he said, "and let me know, success or failure. Remember, 
though, | am interested solely in the head of the dragon." 

How does a detective go about getting acquainted with 
the man he suspects? | asked myself that question as | 
fingered through a city directory in the San Francisco pub- 
lic library. By the time | had run my finger half way. down 
the column of "Y's," | was sure | could never answer the 
question. 

| came to the "Young's" and read on. "How does a 
salesman get acqainted with a prospect?" | was asking 
myself another question. And the answer is known to any 
young man who ever tried to sell anything as he worked 


his way through business school, college, university or 


seminary. The answer is: "He approaches the prospect on 
familiar grounds. If the prospect is a golfer, he contrives 
to talk about golf; if a fisherman: fishing; if a camera fiend: 
cameras." You find it in any text book on salesmanship. 

My finger stopped on the square box in the city direc- 
tory which read: "Young and Lee, Importers. Eli Young and 
Mon Lee. Rooms 212-214, 604 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco. Importers and exporters. Steamship Agents." 
Also, were included.a long imposing list of insurance com- 
panies, brokerage houses and foreign importing concerns. 

A "Big Shot" in Chinatown was Mr. Eli Young, whose 
name | had first heard whispered past the stained stem 
of an old pipe in the mouth of Ham Benton, the grizzled 
and observant watchman on Dock 60. 

| copied the name and address carefully. Then, for good 
measure, on the back of 
an envelope, | made a list 
of ten Chinese importers, 
insurance agents and 
brokers. 
With this list in my 


esir 
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SMUGGLER. Lam Sang, shown in this official 


police photo, was a member of the ring smashed 


by Sleuth Norboe. (above) 


i 


hand, an hour later, | stepped through the door into the 
waiting room at suite 212-214, 604 Montgomery Street. 
Over my shoulder was slung, in its scarred leather case, 
my treasured minicam. The camera was in my car when 
| visited Chief Walker that morning. Much as | valued it, 
| had decided that it was to be the first of my possessions 
to go into a pawn shop if | couldn't find a job that day. 

The almond eyed girl in silk pajamas who sat behind an 
information desk, regarded the camera carefully and then 
glanced briefly at my face and looked away again. "Some- 
thing?" she asked. The English word startled me. | had 
expected a flow of Cantonese. 

"| would like to see Mister Young," 
Young. It is about a job." 

The young girl was shaking her head in a decisive 
negative when a door opened behind her and a rotund 
Chinese stepped into the reception room. His quick, black 
eyes fell upon the camera instantly. Then he looked at 
the girl who spoke to him in singsong Chinese. His eyes 
shifted back to my face. | felt nervous under his cold, 
expressionless scrutiny. : 

"You want to see me?" he 
asked. 

"Mr. Young, yes," | said 
quickly. "I'm very much inter- 
ested in the export business. 
| know ships and shipping," | 
shifted the camera case 
around a bit with one hand. 
In the other, | held my envel- 
ope with the list of names on 


| said. “Mister Eli 


EVIDENCE. This torn steamship 
time-table was used as identifica- 
tion between the smugglers and 
Sleuth Norboe. One piece of the 
paper was held by the dope han- 
e while the other given Nor- 
oe. 
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childlike passion for his hobby. 
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GRILLED. Here's how Leung Siu Chun looked when questioned 
by Chief Walker and Sleuth Walker concerning inner workings 
of the contraband syndicate. (above) 


SENT AWAY. Leung Siu Chun, member of the Tatsuta Maru 
crew, was sent to prison for his part in dope smuggling activi- 
ties. This is a police photo. (left) 


if. "| have made a list of important firms and— 
well, frankly, I'm looking for a job as clerk." 

He opened the door and | thought he was about 
to disappear again. But he jerked his round, closely 
cropped head towards the inner office and invited: 

"Come in. -I talk to you," his English was stilted but 
very good. 


HEN I was seated in a deep leather upholstered chair 

in his office, | became conscious that the rumble of 
noises from the street were shut out. The place was 
as silent as a cathedral crypt. "Sound proofed," | thought. 
| shivered. Had this wiley Oriental got wise to my game 
so soon? | glanced quickly at the colored carpet, looking 
for signs of trap doors. My eyes roamed the room and fell 
upon pieces of exotic bric-a-brac on little tables. Jade and 
greenstone and some white, iridescent stone or metal | had 
never seen before. It all looked innocent enough. 

"What kind of camera?" Eli Young, the prosperous mer- 
chant was actually smiling when | looked at him again. He 
was pointing a chubby yellow finger at my camera case. 

"Oh! that," | said as if the subject were trivial. | named 
the make. "I just carry it in case | see a shot | could use. 
Often sell a picture to good advantage nowadays." 

We talked photography then. He displayed an almost 
Gradually | brought him 
back to the subject of a job. 

He regarded me impassively for [Continued on page 40] 
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By 
SGT. L. M. HILTON 


of the Ogden, Utah, Police Department 
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HE beam from my flashlight was a white shaft slowly 


groping over the ground in a thicket of scrub oaks. 
It rested at last on a mound of leaves and dirt. It re- 
vealed a human hand! l 

A hand badly decomposed; black and ugly. It was tight- 
ly clenched. 

| moved the beam again. At the end of the mound in 
the white circle of light, | saw a woman's head. Only by 
the lank, straggling hair was | able to identify the sex. 

The face was black, swollen and decomposed as was the 
hand. One cheek was flat against the foul earth. The body 
beneath the mound evidently lay prone. 

The light moved again. | searched that brush-grown 
patch of land near Fillmore and Binford Avenues in Ogden, 
Utah, yard by yard, almost inch by inch. A coroner's ambu- 


VICTIM. During the last 
frantic moments of her 
life, Leone Powell Lindsay 
begged that she might be 
spared. (above, right) 


ELUSIVE. Police départ- 
ments of many cities 
aided in tracking down 
this perpetrator of a re- 
volting murder. (circle) 


GRUESOME. The body of 
the comely victim as it 
was found. (left) 


“over the leaf-strewn ground. 


€ 
iu 


lance waited at the curb nearby. Its crew was ready with 
the solemn basket for removal of the dead. 

| poked the flashlight beneath bushes and swept the light 
| was hunting for a weapon 
with which the murder of the woman in the thicket could 
have been committed. 

But | found none. | returned at last to the side of the 
grisly dead. Hyrum A. Belknap the coroner was there be- 
fore me. The sharp "pop" and bright flash of a photog- 
rapher's lamp threw into brief but stark relief the tragic 
hand and head. 

Slowly we uncovered the leaves and twigs from the body. 
Near the neck, there glinted in the flashlight, a slender 
thread of wire. 

"Garroted." | whispered the word as | knelt beside the 
coroner. He shook his head as with gloved hands he 
touched the wire and slowly drew it from beneath the 
woman's chin. It was the bar from a pair of eye glasses, 
broken at the hinge. 

The body was uncovered at last. It was in a tragic state. 
Swollen and discolored flesh was held to the bones only by 
the clothing. The coroner's assistants moved it to a canvas 
and thence into the basket. | groped where it had lain 
and found another eye glass bar and one fragment of glass 
from a very heavy lens. 

Those were my clews as | walked away from that grue- 
some spot on Saturday night, August 10, 1935. A scrap 
of metal, a broken lens, the picture imprinted firmly in my 
mind of a body, face downwards in a scrub oak thicket— 
and of a tight clenched hand. 
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Small boys, playing "run sheep run," in the vacant patch 
of ground had found the body. The evening shadows were 
lengthening when they fell across the mound. But two 
youngsters lingered, saw the human hand and the forelorn 
head and ran for help. 

| had a few scant clews. | hoped to use them for 
identification only. A woman dead in a vacant patch of 
ground may mean murder, suicide or accident. My clew 
finding was designed to aid identification. 

The theory was swiftly supplied. It came as | stood in 
the Ogden morgue, the air heavy with iodoform. Doctor 
W. J. Thompson was at my side. The body of the mystery 
woman from the scrub oak patch had lain in the morgue 
for less than two hours. Already, the coroner informed us, 
were several persons in the waiting room ready to try to 
read in the sad body some likeness to missing relatives. 

But first, before the effort at identification began, | 
wanted to hear what Dr. Thompson had to say. 

"It's very doubtful if we can tell anything from the 
vicera," he shook his head sadly as he looked at the corpse. 
"I've given it a cursory examination. There is no skull frac- 
ture, but the trachea may be flat- 
tened. | can tell you more about that 
later. |f that is so, she was stran- 
gled. If we can examine the stom- 
ach for poison, that will be done." 

"You think it's murder, Doc?" | 
asked him. 

"This was a young woman," he re- 
plied, "not more than twenty-four or 
five. I've looked at the teeth. Young 
women rarely die in vacant lots like 
that except in suicide—or murder." 


FOR SALE. In this attractive home, Mr. 

and Mrs. Merle Lindsay lived happily with 

their baby—until the wife and. mother dis- 
appeared. (below) 
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FRUITLESS. This wild country was searched 

in vain by hundreds of volunteers when 

Leone Powell Lindsay first disappeared. 
(above) 


SLEUTH. Sgt. L. M. Hilton of the Ogden, 

Utah, Police Department tells Complete 

Detective readers the inside story of this 
baffling case. (left) 


He pulled a white rubber sheet 
over the pitiful form. "No use mak- 
ing these people see all that," he 
said humanely. "Describe those glasses to them. Tell them 
she was about twenty-four, brown hair." 

| thanked him, and as he turned away, | saw the clenched 
right hand of the corpse protruding from the edge of the 
rubber sheet. Gently | covered that, too, and walked 
across the morgue room to the coroner's office. 


N aged man stumbled towards me with the outstretched 
A hands and peculiarly fixed expression of the hopelessly 
blind. 

"My daughter," his breath was a wheezing gasp. He 
talked to the place where he had heard a door close. On 
the thick carpet he had not heard me step aside. 

"Did your daughter wear thick lensed glasses?" | asked 
him sadly, for | was sure in that moment that this blind 
patriarch would claim the gruesome dead. 

His pinched face turned towards me quickly at the first 
sound of my voice. He collapsed in his chair again and 
sighed like a tired child before he answered me. 

"No," he said quietly, with infinite relief. "She wore no 
glasses." 

There were half a dozen other persons whose missing 
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relatives had sent them no word in months and who now 
prayed for a negative answer to their questioning fears. 


One and all they departed. The girl with the thick lens* 


glasses was not their kin. 

Last, came a man with tight lips and reddened eyes. 
Clinging to his hand was a child of thirteen whose expres- 
sion was a mixture of childish curiosity and lurking horror 
as she stared at the door to the morgue. 
~ | recognized John Powell. And then | remembered, two 
weeks before we had searched the countryside around 
Ogden for his missing daughter. At that time, a regular 
hue and cry had generated when the family announced the 
belief that their daughter was a victim of attack. | remem- 
bered a broken, sobbing young husband and his awful re- 
morse as he told of minor domestic strife. 

"| think it's Leone," John Powell said. "She's been gone 
two weeks now. Is she—is the body so—so badly—." 

"About that long, the doctors judge," the coroner saved 
him the agony of detailed thought. 

"She wore, she wore glasses like you describe," John 
Powell told the coroner. "| heard you mention glasses to 
the folks that went out when we came in. She wore thick 
glasses, Leone did." | saw his fingers tighten around the 
tiny hand of his younger daughter. The little girl looking 
into his face in a helpless, trusting way. She leaned her 
head against her father's arm as though she was preparing 
herself with some support for the brutal blow she sensed 
was about to be delivered. 

The child received the blow in one glance at her father's 
face when he rejoined her in the office after two minutes 
beside the pitiful mass on the morgue slab. One glance 
at his eyes, his drooping shoulders, his trembling hands and 
the little girl winced, then scrambled from her chair to seize 


her stricken father by the hand again. 

They walked out together, two pitiful and forlorn 
creatures from whom the last hope of finding their 
relative alive again was suddenly and_ finally 
drained. At the door, John Powell paused and 
looked at me. In a voice that trembled he said: 
"That's Leone. Her clothes, everything. It's my 
daughter. I'll see you when—when | feel | can 
talk." 

In the files at the police department, | quickly 
found a record of the search for Mrs. Leone Powell 
Lindsay, 24-year-old mother of a year-old child. 

It was Saturday night, July 27, that she had 
dropped from sight after arranging to attend a 
dance with her youthful husband, Merle Lindsay, 22, 
who had reported her disappearance. 

| listed Merle Lindsay as my first prime witness in 
the investigation which began with the finding of 
the body beneath the bushes. 

| had no proof, of course, that Leone Powell Lind- 
say was the victim of a murderer or had died by her 
own hand. But | saw no reason to let valuable hours 
slip by without arming myself with the information 
that | might sorely need on the morrow to lay the 
groundwork of my search for an actual murderer. 

The record showed that Lindsay had been with 
his wife in downtown Ogden on the Saturday night 
that she disappeared. They walked together, and 
his remorse was great, he said, because he was 
forced to admit that they had quarrelled. He had 
asked her to divorce him. She had refused and 
cried. Evidently their differences were smoothed over 


for the record read that Leone and husband had agreed to 


attend a dance at White City. He met a cousin, Roland 
Gunderson, on the street and was invited to take a drink. 
Leaving Leone, he proceeded to a tavern and said he 
would meet her at Washington Avenue and Twenty-fifth 
Street in ten minutes to take her.to the dance. |t was 10 
p.m. when he returned to the rendezvous. His wife was not 
there. Believing she had gone to the dance alone, he went 
to White City, accompanied by his cousin. He never saw 
Leone again. 

It was a simple account of the Saturday night activities 
of two persons bound together in marriage, with the hus- 
band chafing under domestic restrictions which prevented 
him enjoying the questionable pleasures of the taverns and 
the poolrooms. Quite an average couple from the middle 
strata of American family life. 

What then had been Leone's reactions that night to 
her husband's talk of divorce? | asked myself this as | 
closed the files. Suicide? And yet, does a young and at- 
tractive girl so readily destroy her life when she has so 
recently felt the pangs of motherhood? Does a young 
mother leave her baby in its crib, and go out to end her 
life in a vacant patch of land beneath the straggling 
branches of a scrub oak grove? 

| left the questions unanswered that night. The autopsy 
surgeon's findings would have to decide my course of ac- 
tion before | questioned the husband or the cousin with 
whom he had spent that mild Saturday evening two weeks 
ago. 


EXT morning, Dr. Thompson gave me his report at 
the morgue. . 
"| am sure that there isn't much [Continued on page 43] 
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SPOT. At the open door 

of this car, Policeman 

Miller was ruthlessly shot 
down. (left) 


SETTING. General view 

of the fatal scene from 

which the furious hunt for 
the killer started 


HE 22nd of July, 1937, is a day which will long be re- 
membered by citizens of Alton, lllinois—for two 
reasons. 

First, because on that day, the biggest street carnival 
on record was being held in Lincoln-Douglas Square to 
celebrate the city's 100th anniversary. Second, because 
on that same day, Patrolman Addis Miller bravely gave his 
fine young life in the line of duty—thus plunging a merry- 
making city into one of the maddest man-hunts ever to 

take place. 
CAUGHT. The: killer with the From early morning, a crowd estimated at 30,000 milled 
pnas behiad Prison through the down-town streets in a gay variety of costumes. 


c 
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Dancers, clowns, trapeze performers on bars high overhead 
—all added to the frolicking spirit of the day. 

Dozens of brass bands paraded noisily through the massed 
throng. On the bank of the Mississippi fronting the town, 
huge cannon boomed at regular intervals, shaking the very 
earth in a blast of sound. Trim squadrons of army planes 
from near-by Curtiss Airport roared majestically. across the 
sky. 

Even the sun seemed to smile—hanging like a copper 
caldron in a cloudless expanse of blue, beaming down on 
sweating, laughing faces. The day and night to come were 
given over to the delightful abandon of pleasure. No room 
was intended for a scowl or a sigh. 

And yet, in direct contrast, a grim scene was being en- 
acted at one side of the humanity-packed square, in front 
of the city hall: 

Patrolman Addis Miller, broad shouldered and trim in 
his well fitting uniform, stepped from a low-slung Auburn 
sedan. 

"All right, kid—this is where we check up on your story. 
If you've been telling me the truth, you have nothing to 
worry about." He nodded toward the building which also 
houses police headquarters. 

At the wheel of the car, a sullen, tousle-haired youth 
slumped dejectedly. His lips were tightly compressed to 
keep them from trembling. The glare which he suddenly 
shot toward the patrolman revealed the fact that his right 
eye was filmed by a cataract. 

"Aw, keep your shirt on, copper," he snarled from the 
side of his mouth. "I'm coming!" 

The cause of the trouble was, obviously, the .32 auto- 
matic which now dangled loosely from Miller's right hand. 


SACRIFICED. Patrolman Addis Miller, whose life was lost 


when he sought to enforce the law. (above) 


That it belonged to the other was plain, since the officer's 
own Police Positive reposed undisturbed in his side holster. 

Addis Miller's glance wavered momentarily from his 
prisoner as his attention was detracted by the jostling, 
boisterous multitude of merry-makers. Itwasa fatal mistake. 

In one smooth movement, the young man in the machine 
kicked the side door open, pulled back a corner of the 
rubber floor mat and withdrew a vicious-looking German 
Luger he had secreted there for just such an emergency as 
this. 

When Miller turned back, he saw death grinning at him. 
No chance for an even fight —no mercy—just death. 

Strangely enough, the sun still smiled benignly down out 
of the perfect blue sea of sky—the bands still played, and 
the comical clowns still danced. 

Even the cannon on the river continued to boom, reg- 
ularly. In fact, it was their rumbling which muffled the 
whip-lash roll of shots from the Luger's flaming mouth. 

Patrolman Addis Miller was flung backward as though 
struck by a miniature tornado. He grasped his stomach 
with both hands, coughed violently, then crumpled to the 
sidewalk. Blood gurgled up through his throat, poured 


- from the corners of his mouth. 


The tousle-haired youth was already sprinting across the 
street toward a long line of parked cars. Miller, with the 
last spark of life left in him, weakly raised the fleeing man's 
own automatic and pulled the trigger until the. hammer 
clicked on an empty barrel. Then he flattened out on the 
sidewalk like a tired child and closed his eyes. 

His last earthly recollection was of a blaring band play- 
ing: "There'll Be A Hot Time in the Old Town To- 
night." j 
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HE scene of such utter horror and brutality was almost 

too much to comprehend. The group of astonished 
roisterers now surged toward the fallen officer, with vain 
hopes of helping him. 

Charles Hatcher, city hall janitor, was walking through 
the front entrance while the echoes of the rumbling shots 
still hung on the suddenly quiet air. He sped down the 
steps, roughly shoved aside the gaping crowd. 

Hatcher bent over the figure sprawled face downward 
in a pool of ever-widening crimson: "My God!" he whis- 
pered. "It's—it's. incredible!" 

Almost in a daze, he hastened back into the building. A 
few seconds later, desk sergeant Schreiber was frantically 
commanding the telephone operator to summon an ambu- 
lance to the city hall steps. Then the sergeant, with sev- 
eral other detectives and patrolmen at his heels, followed 
Hatcher outside. The officers' faces were drawn and pale 
as they approached the knot of people on the sidewalk. 
The unspoken question in their minds was: "Was he dead?" 

They found Addis Miller just as the janitor had de- 
scribed him—except that now the young officer's head was 
pillowed in the lap of a tearful young woman. 

"Who are you?" demanded Schreiber, shortly. 

"Ann Gillis," was the reply. "I—l was just passing, and 
that—that fiend shot him!" 

A spark of interest lit Schreiber's eyes. "Did you get 
a look at the fellow?" 

The woman bit her lip, blinked her eyelids: "Yes—l did! 
And if | live to be a thousand, I'll never forget his face— 
never! He was hardly more than a boy. Heavy, short. 

"Just as the officer stepped from this machine, here, the 
boy pulled a gun from somewhere and—and emptied it 
point blank. The policeman had just turned around, and—" 


LETHAL. This pistol, dropped by the killer in his mad flight to avoid cap- 
ture, was later shown by ballistics to be the weapon with which Patrolman 


Miller was slain. (above) 


the woman burst into sobs. Then, regaining her composure, 
went on: "He was dressed in dirty work clothes, and didn't 
have a hat. His hair was dark; it looked like it had never 
been combed. His eyes—they were strange—something 
odd about them—" 

A lad in the uniform of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, stepped forward. Swallowing with difficulty, the 
boy peered at the officers from behind thick lensed, horn 
rimmed glasses: 

"I—l saw him too, sir! And | believe | can explain the 
part about his eyes. It was a cataract. I've seen them be- 
fore, and | know. That's what made them look so—funny—" 
his voice trailed off, lamely, as though he felt the episode 
had been anything on earth but funny. 

In answer to Schreiber's question, he stated his name was 
Howard Beach. | 

Further questions were dismissed as a city ambulance 
sirened its way to the curbing. Alert, efficient internes 
tenderly lifted the lax form of Patrolman Miller into the 
vehicle. 

Five minutes later, Sergeant Schreiber gloomily hung up 
the receiver of the desk telephone. He addressed the other. 
tense officers grouped about him without turning his head: 

"Addis was pronounced dead upon arrival at St. Joseph 
Hospital," he said. 

Grim despair tightened the jaws of Miller's erstwhile 
buddies. They glanced significantly at one another as the 
realization smote them that someone would have to tell his 
lovely young wife and two small children. It would be 
hard. 

By an odd coincidence, Chief of Police Paul Smith was 
a patient at the same hospital to which Miller had been 
taken. Immediately given full details of the tragedy, Smith 
appointed Night Captain Joseph Uhle to supervise the in- 
vestigation which followed. 


"Enclose the whole city," ordered Chief Smith. "Put 


WITNESS. Howard Beach, young messenger boy, saw the 
shooting. His description of the outlaw was an important aid 
to police. (below) 
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every man on the force on active duty until further notice. 
This killer must be caught! 

"Remember this: the murderer might be wearing a mask 
or costume; he might even join in the street carnival to 
avoid suspicion. If he does, we'll never find him. 

"But it's my hunch he'll be too scared to think that clear- 
ly—at least for the next hour or two. So it's your job to 
keep him that way—keep him on the run; keep him moving 
so he can be spotted. That's all. Get going!" 

The chief's message was relayed to headquarters and in 
turn sent out via the police radio broadcast. It was meant 
for every police officer in Alton. 

So perfectly co-ordinated were the various district 
patrols that, within ten minutes after Patrolman Miller fell 
mortally wounded, squad cars from every part of Alton 
were converging on the square. 


T was almost a hopeless task—hunting one fleeing fugitive 
in a seething mass of 30,000 frolicking merry-makers. 
But the officers gritted their teeth and carried on. 

Behind the row of parked cars toward which the slayer 
had been seen to flee ran a seven foot high stone wall. Wit- 
nesses were found who reported having seen a youth vault 
this wall a few moments previously. On the other side was 
a narrow alley running from Alby Street 
to Fourth Street. 

As each bit of information was re- 
ceived, it was instantly flashed out over 


IN CUSTODY. The bandit (right) is taken to 
court by Deputy Sheriff Clarence Miller, brother 
of the slain policeman. (right) 


CONFESSES. The cop-killer as he appeared at A 
the time of his confession in Edwardsville, IIl. 
(below, right) 


HIDE-OUT. In this secluded grove, the elusive 
killer stayed, leaving behind a trail of stolen 
goods 


the short wave broadcast. The patrols of men and cars 
moved forward as though drawn by invisible strings. 

At Fourth Street, more spectators supplied the news that 
a hatless youth had been seen running west to Market 
Street, then north to Sixth. . 

Like the rising tempo of a symphony, the chase quick- 
ened—took on a dizzying speed. Intermingled were the 
brass bands, the wails of police sirens, excited shouts of 
people who had seen the fleeing slayer, and the staccato, 
rasping voice of the broadcaster. [Continued on page 44] 
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AFTER THE CHASE. 


(From official police records of three states and the 
Federal Department of Justice.) 


HE blonde girl wore the uniform of her trade 

—a pair of silk hose on her shapely legs, and 

blue mules with floppy ostrich feathers on 
her feet. 

The brunette was more decorous. In addition 
to the stockings and mules, she wore a pair of 
black lace step-ins. There were other girls in the 
Seattle sporting house, less charitable than the 
little blonde, who would have said the brunette 
wore her extra garment to hide an operation scar 
on her abdomen. 

Blonde and Brunette were pals. Sporting house 
pals. The former called herself "Sylvia Dare"; 
the latter, "Carmen Carmelita." When the Se- 
attle police "cleaned up" their city, the hard- 
boiled desk sergeants would have none of these 
flossy names which are adopted by girl tramps 
and prostitutes. They always booked the blonde 
as Mary Doe, and the brunette as Mary Roe. 
After the two girls paid their fines or served their 
terms, they always left the police court arm in 
arm. Sylvia Dare and Carmen Carmelita were 
very close friends. 

Indeed, they even shared their customers. 
Whenever two young men came into the Seattle 
sporting house together, Sylvia and Carmen got 
the business. Always the young men though, for 
the two girls themselves were young. It was a 
rule of the management to give youth to youth 
(for a price). Doddering old sports, fresh from 
their cold wives, were offered to the older work- 
ers—girls of twenty-six or twenty-seven, old girls 
as prostitutes go, worn out and almost ready for 


crazed raiders after police finally caught up 
with them. ‘It was a merry chase while it lasted. 
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the two-bit trade in the log- 
ging camp towns. 

It. was at || o'clock, the 
night of March 3, 1938. Two 
young men, with the down of 
youth on their cheeks, and a 
gin reek on their breaths, 
swaggered into the garish 
"parlor" at the sporting 
house. The very fat woman 
who ran the place called for 
Sylvia and Carmen. Youth 
to youth. 

Youth and youth had met 
before, in this case. Three 
times these two young. men 
had visited the same house. 
Three times they had paid 
for the very dubious favors 


of the blonde and the bru- 


Here are the reefer- 


neite. 

The older of the youthful customers, who 
might have been eighteen and who was called 
"Squirt" by his companion, probably because 
of his slight build and bottled shoulders, fancied 
the blonde. He believed himself to be in love 
with her. 

The other one, called Bill, was a bit taller and 
at least a year younger. He had the pink face 
of a cherub. The kind of "baby face" that is 
encountered so often in rogues' gallery muggs 
of dangerous killers. Bill favored the brunette, 
thinking she was a real lady, down on her luck 
and trying to struggle back into her place in 
society. Why, otherwise argued Bill, would she 
be so bashful as to wear those black lace 
panties? 

Neither young man knew, of course, that 
when the fat madame called the girls into the 
parlor, she had said: "Hurry along, girls, them 
jail baits are back." 

As soon as they were in the room shared by 
the girls as private quarters, the boys began to 
brag. 

"Knocked off two jernts tonight already," 
boasted the one called "Squirt." 

"Pretty near had to rod a guy in an oil sta- 
tion," growled Bill. "He wouldn't stick his mitts 
up fast enough. But | pokes my rod in his guts 
and—". 


FOR five minutes the girls listened to the 
youthful braggarts. Sylvia and Carmen had 
heard the sort of story before. They were un- 
moved. When the boys weren't looking, the 
blonde winked one hard, calculating eye at the 


This especially 
ows how a girl in 
e used marijuana 
gea young punk" 
sperate bandit. 
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brunette in a signal which meant: "Let's get rid of these 
punks. They've been drinking gin. As slow as a pair of 
baldheads. Let's see what dough they got." 

The boys had forty dollars apiece, but they were cagey 
when the subject of money was broached. Each fully in- 
tended to hang on to thirty-five of it. The girls accepted 
the five dollars apiece. Carmen fumbled shyly at her 
scanties. 

But the customers were more interested in boasting about 
their exploits than they were in the girls. Squirt was telling 
the story of his life in the reformatory. He was proud of 
the fact that he and Bill had actually occupied the room 
which once had housed Eddie Bentz, the far famed robber 
of banks, whom the law "had to stick on The Rock to hold 
him, once they got him." 

Brunette winked at Blonde. Blonde eased herself out of 
Squirt's limp grasp and slipped off his boney knees. "You 
boys been drinking a bit too much," she said in a motherly 
tone. "I'll get you something to perk you up, then you'll 
have to get busy and get out of here. Us girls got other 
clients." 

The brunette smiled feebly at the word "clients." All 
three watched the plump, naked little blonde trip on her 
high heeled mules across the floor and leave the room. 

She returned in a few moments. In one hand she held 
four loose cigarettes, in the other a package of known 
brand. She perched herself on Squirt's knees again and 
stuck one of the loose cigarettes in his mouth. The bru- 
nette accepted another of the loose pills and performed 
the same service for Bill. The two girls took cigarettes from 
the package. 

When they were all puffing away and inhaling deeply, the 
blonde said: "It's reefers. It'll give you boys a lift." 

"That," murmured Squirt, as he held the marijuana ciga- 
rette between his fingers and squinted through slitted lids 
at its curling wisp of pale blue smoke, "is what us guys need. 


YOUNG PUNK. Maynard 

Lange, alias Raymond Lang, 

looked like this when police 
made his official portrait. 


REEFER-CRAZED. William 

Durst, alias William Miller, is 

shown in this official police 
mugg picture. (left) 


JOURNEY'S END. The X marks 
the spot on the Portland Mu- 
nicipal Airport where the kid- 
nap victims were released. 


We got some clients 
to visit too, ain't we, 
Bill?" 

Bill laughed harshly 
and took a couple of 
convulsive drags at 
the cigarette. 


T was midnight. 

Lloyd E. Warfield, 
night man at the Pres- 
ident garage on Sec- 
ond Avenue in Seat- 
tle, started the motor 
of a big Studebaker sedan and began to back it slowly into 
a parking stall. Suddenly his feet shifted to clutch and 
break pedals. The sedan stopped with a jerk. 

Through the open window on either side of him, Lloyd 
E. Warfield. saw a grinning face. He jerked his head, first 
one way and then the other. The muzzles of two revolvers 
were sticking through the windows. The eyes which squinted 
along the barrels of the guns were hard and glassy; mad, 
dangerous eyes. f ^ 

"Get out and get in the back seat," the voice was high 
and thin, like the whine of wind on a taut wire. 

Lloyd E. Warfield obeyed. The owner of the voice slid 
into the back seat with him, poking him un-gently in the ribs 
with the gun. | 

The other gunman walked towards the garage office with 
an exaggerated swagger. Warfield heard the bell tinkle 
on the cash register. He remembered there was exactly 
eighteen dollars in the till. Then, abruptly, the second gun- 
man came back to the car. He slid behind the wheel. The 
powerful motor purred, then roared. The big sedan tilted 
dangerously as it swerved into the street. 

"And all you gotta do is keep your trap shut and sit still," 
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UNWILLING TOURISTS. Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Jones in rear; Art 
Jones, right front; and Lloyd E. 
Warfield and L. Kenneth Meek, 
garagemen, are shown in the sta- 
tion wagon which was comman- 
deered by the reefer raiders for 
a wild ride. (right) 


Warfield shivered. He felt numb from head to feet. 
The cár sped recklessly through Seattle streets and 
hummed into Marginal Way. At the Marginal Way Mar- 
ket, it swung to the curb and stopped. 

From behind the wheel slid Squirt, the boy friend of the 
blonde. Bill remained in the back seat. His gun was 
pressed into Warfield's ribs. 

Martin Backer, night manager of the open-front market, 
stepped forward to greet a customer. He stared at 
Squirt's gun, then shifted his gaze to the cold, hard, glitter- 
ing eyes behind it. Without a murmur, Mr. Backer raised 
his hands, obeyed an order to back up to the till and open 
it with one hand. Still without speaking, he handed a fistful 
of bills to the gunman and then, under orders, marched to 
the sedan and climbed in with Bill and the captive garage- 
man. 

"One peep out of you birds and | rod you both," said 
Bill. 

Martin Backer found his voice. He pleaded, "l've got a 
wife and babies. It's all | got, that business. If | leave the 
place all night it'll be cleaned out." 

Squirt, gripping the wheel as if he would tear it off its 


KIDNAPED. Mrs. Lila Jones was 
a pretty victim of the cross-coun- 
try madmen. 


shaft, turned his head. "Git out," he ordered. "Keep your 
trap shut for half an hour, or we'll come back and rod you 
right." 

Martin Backer scrambled out of the sedan. 
started to follow. Bill jabbed the gun harder. 
said, "are snatched. Stay right here." 

Backer heard this remark. t accelerated his legs as he 
fled into his store and to the telephone. He leaned against 
the counter, gasping, and yelled [Continued on page 62] 


Warfield 


"You," he 
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FREE LOVE 
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(NOTE TO READER: The name of the writer, 
“Margie Martin,” is, quite obviously, a name as- 
sumed for the writing of this informative article. 
The nature of this story is such that frank discus- 
sions of sex matters are necessary. Therefore, no 
names in the story are true names. Likewise, the 
name of the mid-western city, in which Margie 
Martin's establishment is operated, is omitted. 
However, outside of names and locations, this story 
is composed entirely of facts—exclusive facts which 
have been checked and re-checked through official 
police channels by one of COMPLETE DETECTIVE'S 
most reliable investigators.—THE EDITOR.) 


EX is my business. 
l've often operated on a retail basis, 


in job lots and on the chain-store plan. 
l've even conducted clearance sales in sex 
bargain basements. 

But now I'm selling sex in a new package 
—the same old, reliable product, but with 
glamorous new wrappings and irresistible 
trimmings. I'm offering this age-old com- 
modity exclusively to a select group of cash 
customers—both men and women. They pay 
plenty for my services. They get what they 
pay for. . 

And business is booming! 

My new enterprise, operated in the exclu- 
sive west-end district of a large mid-western 
city, is unique. | operate an establishment, 
or meeting place, for free lovers. Perhaps | 
had better explain. 

My patrons are not known lovers carrying 
on clandestine affairs. They are men and 
women who demand that the persons with 
whom they become intimate be absolute 
strangers and non-professionals. The man 
and the girl pay me for the pleasure they 
mutually receive. As a rule, they desire the 
first meeting, regardless of how pleasant, to 
be also the last. Very rarely does a client 
request the same companion for an evening 
in one of my lavish guest rooms twice in suc- 
cession. 

First, it is against the rules. Second, it 
leads to complications. And complications 
are what these modern sensation seekers 
shun like a plague. 

Also, the men and women must be sincere 
in their desire for free, unbridled love-making 

SPICE OF ADVENTURE. This posed picture 
shows how couples meet for the first time 
under the alert guidance of Margie Martin. 


The parties get under way with a few drinks 
—and go on and on and on... 


By MARGIE MARTIN 


— ft A 


to the extent that—notwithstanding the price 
they each pay me—there is never the slight- 
est hint of profit seeking between lovers. 

When this evil does creep in, and a girl 
permits her newly found friend to make her 
secret gifts of money, it spoils her, so far as 
| am concerned, from then on. . 

She begins to wheedle other men, and be- 
fore long discovers a fact that makes many 
women turn to prostitution. She finds she 
can pursue her favorite indoor hobby to her - 
heart's content, and at the same time, realize 
a fair income—although her financial posi- 
tion might be such that she doesn't need it. 

Then, married or not, respectable or com- 
mon, high or low, she becomes just one more 
competitor to my resort. 

What is worse, if she becomes too brazen 
and begins openly soliciting men in cocktail 
bars or hotel lobbies, the police spot her. 
Next, they trail her to my place. | then 
have a job of explaining to do and, in some 
instances, am compelled to move to another 
part of town. 

The police are humane. As long as | op- 
erate a quiet, outwardly respectable house, 
they will leave me strictly alone because 
there are no professional prostitutes in my 
home—only private party guests. But with 
professionalism, then the merry-go-round 
starts. Raids come once a week, with the 
patrol wagon backing up at the most un- 
earthly hours in front of my home, gawking 
crowds, girls and men half-dressed being 
jostled out through the front door—it re- 
minds me of the old days when | worked on 
the "Line" myself. It's a nightmare | always 
do my utmost to avoid. 

In the past five years this has happened 
only once, however. The reason is clear— 
my clients are aware of the trouble profit- 
seeking between men and women guests can 
bring down upon us all. So they have origi- 
nated a motto that | have had inscribed on 
a cocktail set. |t is always good for a chuc- 
kle: "If you have to pay for it—marry the 
girl." 

Thereafter, when money started to change 
hands, the couple realized they meant more 
to each other than ships passing in the night. 
They either broke off right then and there, or 
made plans to marry. I've had a rear seat 
at some of the most fashionable weddings in 


Price 
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town. 


To show my face openly would mean expulsion— 
yet, | can laugh to myself when | think that the handsome 
man and lovely girl originally met at my bagnio for free 
lovers. 


WAS the first one, so far as | know, to open a party house 

for free love. Because of the customary price of $25.00 
apiece for arranging a tete-a-tete and supplying drinks, 
food and luxurious private quarters for their love making, 
the ordinary run-of-the-mill working man or girl is excluded. 
It all began in what seemed, at the time, an incredible 
manner. Yet, later, viewed reasonably, | knew | had stum- 
bled upon the most logical thing in existence. And a gold 
mine! 

Retiring from my profession, | built a beautiful home in 
the west-end district, furnished it with the aid of a high- 
priced woman decorator, spent a small fortune on land- 
scaping, and settled down. | had no husband and did not 
want one for a while. | wanted rest. | wanted to soak in 
this aura of respectability that covered me now like a soft 
blanket. 

Contrary to customary belief, my ritzy friends did not 
shun me because | was a nobody and not considered a 
member of local society. To be sure, they did not know | 
was a retired madame. | had casually dropped a word 
here and there at the shops where | traded that | hailed 
from Virginia—which was the truth. Only it was about 
thirty years late. 


Besides, | had met many well-to-do men in my scarlet 
career—judges, politicians, wealthy businessmen. These 
gentlemen quickly learned my new address. They promptly 
called to pay their respects. 

The whole thing started when the young interior decora- 
tor dropped in the same day a very handsome young at- 
torney did. 

Since it is obvious all names used here are fictitious, | 
will call them Joan and Bob. Both were married, yet both 
had made the mistake of choosing elderly mates. 

| could see they were attracted to one another from the 
first instant their eyes met. Joan was engaged in interior 
decorating for one of the large down-town department 
stores, more for a hobby than for any need of the job. Bob 
carried on a listless law practice just to keep people from 
talking. 

We had a few drinks, then Joan glanced at her watch, 
uttered an exclamation at the lateness of the hour, and de- 
parted—not, however, without saying: "l've never spent a 
more enjoyable afternoon. | hope you'll give me a rain 
check for another." 

She was looking straight at Bob when she said it. | smiled 
to myself. 

When she had gone, Bob sat staring down into his glass 
as if hypnotized. Then he looked at me closely, his dark 
eyes wide and slightly puzzled. 

"She's marvelous, Margie! 
of such a beautiful girl?" 


How did you ever get hold 
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"You like her?" 
"Very much so. Chalk me up for a party, will you? And 
hang the expense!" He chuckled and drained his glass. 

"I'm afraid you've got Joan wrong, Bob," | answered 
slowly, the germ of my big idea taking hazy form in my 
mind. "She's married, a leader of society, and probably 
wouldn't know the meaning of the word we call ‘party.’ " 

Bob's face fell. He frowned, even blushed a little. But 
his eyes still smouldered, and his jaw remained firm. 

"I'm sorry, Margie—" He paused. "I'm a fool—" 

He toyed with his glass, lit a cigarette and allowed it to 
go out unsmoked, poured another drink and left it untasted. 
Then he turned to me. 

"Margie—you and | can speak on equal ground. There's 
no pretense between us. And for that, I'm grateful. You're 
one person in a million who has no sham about you. This 
girl—do you think—? | mean, is there even the slightest 
chance, say in a month or six months—? Oh—" He 
shrugged his shoulders and grinned sheepishly. ‘'—you 
know what I'm driving at! And I'm willing to pay you for 
your trouble." 

| gazed at him thoughtfully. "I'll see, Bob. And don't 
be so embarrassed. She probably feels the same as you 
do." 

And that's the way it began. 

Joan did not hesitate a second when | broached the sub- 
ject to her in frank language the next time she called. | 
then phoned Bob, assigned them a room to themselves with 


GETTING ACQUAINTED. Young persons, whose love lives 

have suffered difficulties, begin anew at the luxurious sex 

resort of Margie Martin. The flame of love not only flares 
again, but often is hotter than ever. (left) 


"A KNOCKOUT!" That's the way Margie Martin, herself, 
described this pretty client, shown in an especially posed 
photo as she prepared herself to meet a young man at the 
Martin sexatorium. (below) 


plenty of drinks, and everybody was happy. Including me, 
because both Joan and Bob had paid me well in advance. 
My.only warning was: 

"Don't let this thing get serious. 
about it when it's over." 

They followed my instructions to the letter. 


Have fun, but forget 


M“ unique business suddenly expanded—but from a to- 
tally unexpected direction. Within a week more 
than a score of young women acquaintances of Joan's 
called at my Moroccan styled home at various times. Each, 
unashamedly, informed me that the prospect of meeting 
strange lovers intrigued them. They were willing to pay 
and pay well for the thrill. 

However, there were points that they suggested which 
helped me to make my house into a par excellence love 
nest. 

The young women sought, above all else, secrecy in their 
acts, safety so far as social disease was concerned and, last 
but not least, true passion in their lovers of the moment. 
Once this was achieved to their full satisfaction, they lost 
all restraint. Their numbers speed- [Continued on page 51] 
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By 
R. LEHMAN NEFF 


Toronto's Gerard Street, East, is dark 

and deep. Even by day, it is a place of 
repellent shadows, mysterious whisperings of 
trees and other weird sounds. 

At night—midnight—with a howling storm 
raging, even the most hardy soul would 
quicken his pace if forced by chance or cir- 
cumstance to pass the black abyss. 

Such a night was Monday, November 4, 
1935. For hours, a wind-lashed gale had buf- 
feted the city, tearing at windows, rattling 
at shutters, driving the rain in blinding sheets 
of icy pellets. With each passing minute the 
fury of the storm increased. Deep in the Ger- 
ard Street ravine, the trees groaned and 
moaned as they leaned to the blast of the 
storm. 

Midnight—and a lone slip of a girl braved 
the storm as she hurried down Gerard Street, 
East. Only partially protected by her um- 
brella, her slender body was bent forward as 
she fought against the gusty force of the 


T* ravine that borders the north side of 


wind. An impish wind, too. It plucked at a 
stray, damp lock of her hair; it tore at the 
coat wrapped tightly about her. And then, 
in boisterous glee, it whipped back the skirt 
of her dress, revealing shapely, silk-clad legs. 
But the girl did not mind. She had only a 
little way more to go. Her thoughts were on 
home—a steaming cup of tea—and bed. 

There came a momentary lull in the storm. 
Suddenly the girl stiffened. Her heart skipped 
a beat. Were those footsteps behind her— 
hurried, yet furtive? Swiftly she glanced up 
from under her umbrella. She hurriedly 
scanned the stretch of rain-swept street before 
her. 

It was deserted. Not even a stray cat 
lurked in the shadows. No single light burned 
in the few houses, far-spaced, that lined the 
street. 

She increased her pace and strained her 
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ears for any sound that came from behind her. - Then her 
heart leaped again as for the second time she heard the 
crunch of feet. There was no mistaking them. They were 
shard behind her now. There was a sinister something about 
them that flooded her brain with an unreasoning panic. 

She tried to reason away her fear. It was nothing. An- 
other wayfarer caught in the storm like herself. She es- 
sayed a laugh that didn't quite come off. 

But the nameless fear that had seized her could be 
neither reasoned nor laughed away. 

Still hurrying along blindly, she turned her head and 
peered back from beneath her dripping umbrella. Yes, 
there it was, a dark shadow moving swiftly along some 
twenty paces behind her. A man's shadow! 

Some psychic sixth sense flashed a dire warning to her 
brain. Acting on blind impulse, she stepped from the side- 
walk and crossed the street to the far side—the side that 
directly bordered the ravine. 

And by that impulsive act she sealed her doom! 

She was almost running now. Her heart beat a trip-ham- 
mer tattoo in her breast. A sudden thought came to her. 
She snapped her umbrella shut. Thus, she would be better 
able to see, and she could use the umbrella as a weapon 
if need be. . 

She cast a quick glance to the far side of the street. 
Nothing—nobody. She breathed a tiny sigh of relief. 
Maybe she was a foolish, skittish girl after all. Maybe she 
was imagining things. Maybe. 

She shot another glance across the street. Its entire 
length was deserted. But she failed to glance behind her. 

She hurried on. The rain lashed -at her. The wind tore 


at her... But she wasn't aware of these things. She was in- 
tent only on reaching her home in the shortest time pos- 
sible. Home—and safety. 

She had reached the exact center of the ravine when 
the attack came. It was swift, sudden, savage. From be- 
hind her, a bulky shadow materialized out of the storm. It 
leaped upon her back. One crooked arm hooked beneath 
her chin and tightened about her throat. 

A nameless horror and fear seizéd the girl, gave her a 
super-human strength. Still clinging to the umbrella she 
strove to fight off her attacker. But she was helpless in the 
cruel embrace of the man. 

A scream trembled on her lips, was stifled almost as it 
was born. The arm around her throat tightened. 

The man cursed, leaped from the sidewalk down the 
steep bank of the ravine dragging the girl with him. She 
struggled furiously, lashed out with her feet, clawed im- 
potently with her hands. But by the time she had been 
dragged to the bottom of the ravine, her pitiful struggles 
had ceased. 

Roughly the man threw her to [Continued on page 30] 
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PHANTOM. Shrewd de- 
tective work, based upon 
few and meager clews, 
brought about the cap- 
ture of this brutal, sex- 
warped slayer. (above) 


HORRIFIED. The pictur- 
esque, old Canadian city 
of Toronto was terrified 
when it became the scene 
of one of America's most 
eerie sex murders. (left) 
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the ground. From straddled legs, he stared 
down at her white face, let his gaze stray over 
her unprotected body. His features were dis- 
torted, his lips worked. And as he gazed 
wolfishly at the trim figure of the girl lying 
on the wet ground beneath him, an insane 
lust possessed him. The girl stirred, moaned. 
With a monstrous brutality the man ripped 
the flesh-colored slip from her and knotted 
it about her throat. 

And above him in the towering trees the 
cold wind moaned ghoulishly and the rain 
beat down—and down—and down. 


N HER bedroom on the second floor of her 

home that faced the ravine from the south 
side of Gerard Street, Mrs. May Richleau sud- 
denly sat bolt upright in her bed. With a 
thousand screaming tongues the fury of the 
storm assailed her ears. But it was not that, 
that had snapped her back to consciousness 
from a sound sleep; it was not that that had 
sent her heart fluttering to her throat. 

She listened—wide-eyed. 

Then it came again—an eerie sound that 
made the blood run cold in her veins. |t 
might have been a trick of the wind. But she 
was far more sure that it had been a scream— 
a woman's scream of mortal fear and agony. 

Swiftly, Mrs. Richleau slipped from bed, 
threw a wrapper around her shoulders and 
hurried to the window of her bedroom. Part- 
ing the curtains she strained her eyes through 
the rain-lashed window pane, striving in vain 
to pierce the abysmal gloom that shrouded 
the ravine directly across the street from her 
home. 

So deep was the Stygian blackness that she 
could see nothing. To attune her ears the 
better, she closed her eyes and listened— 
listened for a repetition of that unearthly cry 
that had first startled her from her sleep. 

She heard nothing; nothing save the bois- 
terous voice of the storm. For five minutes, 
Mrs. Richleau stood there by the window, 
strained and tense. Then slowly she relaxed, 
laughed at herself a little uncertainly. Maybe 
she herself had been deceived by the storm, 
after all. Undoubtedly it had been some trick 
of the wind that had startled her. She tried 
to believe that. She wanted to believe it. 
Still a little frightened, a little startled, she 
crept back to bed. A troubled sleep came 
at last. 

And whatever the stark tragedy that was 
transpiring in the ravine, it was effectively 
covered by the storm. 

Morning came, and with it clear skies and 
bright sunshine. Mrs. Richleau forgot her 
fears of the night and went about her daily 
duties. Early in the afternoon she left her 
home intent on a round of shopping. How- 
ever, on reaching the sidewalk before the 
house, she noted a group of young schoolboys 
on the far side of the street, joyously throw- 
ing stones at something white that lay 
sprawled far down the ravine 

Impelled by something more than curiosity, 
Mrs. Richleau decided to investigate. She 
hurried across the street, stopped by the side 
of the youngsters just as one of them shouted 
gleefully: "I hit it! 1 hit" 

Mrs. Richleau leaned far over and stared 
down the sombre depths of the ravine. What 
she saw drained the color from her face. 

"Boys—please!" she said in a hushed voice. 
"Don't throw any. more stones!" 

"Aw," said one, resentful that his sport had 
been spoiled, "it's only a dummy." 

"It's not a dummy," said Mrs. Richleau. 
"It's a body!" 

The jaws of the youngsters sagged and their 
round eyes bulged. 
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Mrs. Richleau stepped to the curb and 
hailed the first car that passed. 

"Call the police at once," she urged. 
"There's a body down there in the ravine." 


SHORT fifteen minutes later, in response 

to the urgent summons of the motorist, 
Patrol Sergeant Robert Dunlop and Constable 
Frederick Rapley of the Toronto Police pulled 
up to the ravine in a squad car. One glance 
at the grotesque object sprawled at the bot- 
tom of the ravine assured them that they had 
not been called on any fools' errand. 

Ordering the youngsters, who were still 
gathered in an excited group at the top of 
the ravine, to stay where they were, the two 
officers began a swift and perilous descent 
down the precipitate bank of the ravine. 

Halfway down, Dunlop, who was in the lead, 
found a woman's silk umbrella which was 
closed. A few feet further on, he picked up 
a woman's black felt hat, decorated by a 
handful of white feathers. It was Rapley who 
spotted a long tatter of the umbrella cloth, 
and then, together, they pounced on a dainty, 
high-heeled woman's slipper. It was encrusted 
with mud. 

The two officers spent but a fleeting mo- 
ment over their various finds, plunged down 
instead for the macabre thing that lay at the 
bottom of the ravine. 

They slid to a halt before it at last. And 
there, in all its pitiful appeal, with all its tale 
of savage brutality, they saw it for what it 
was—the body of a girl. 

Brown silk stockings enmeshed the girl's legs 
to her knees. A flesh-colored slip was knotted 
about her throat. And over her head, hiding 
her face, was a blue wool sweater and a black- 
and-white tweed coat. From the top of the 
stockings at the knees to the slender throat, 
the body was nude. 

All night long cruel rain had beaten down 
on that cold and naked torso. 

"Lord!" said Dunlop in a shocked voice. 
"Don't let anyone get near her or touch 
anything. I'm going to call Headquarters." 

Swiftly he fought his way up the steep bank 
of the ravine and from the nearest telephone 
flashed the news of the crime to Inspector 


. Chisholm, Chief of the City: Detectives. 


Sure of, yet dreading the motive that lay 
behind the savage murder of the girl, Inspec- 
tor Chisholm picked up Chief Constable Dra- 
per and Chief Coroner H. M. Crawford and 
hurried to the scene of the crime. 

There is something peculiarly repellent, pe- 
culiarly savage and brutal about a sex crime 
and the three officers were driven to the scene 
of the tragedy in silence. Each one of them 
knew that if a rapist, a ravisher of women, 
was loose in the city, he would very probably 
strike again. They had to strike first. 

When they arrived at the ravine, they found 
a squad of local police holding back the 
throng of morbidly curious who had already 
gathered at the top of the steep gully. 
Shouldering their way through the crowd, the 
three officers hurriedly descended the steep 
bank to where Dunlop and Rapley stood guard 
over the mute evidence of murder. 


QNHELES Coroner Crawford dropped down 
beside the girl. He looked up a moment 
later, nodded sombrely. "The worst," he said 
heavily. "She's been attacked, criminally as- 
saulted by a rapist." Tenderly, he unknotted 
the silken slip from around the girl's throat, 
lifted back the black tweed coat and the blue 
sweater. 

Without a word, the five officers stared 
down into a young and exquisitely lovely face, 
cold and serene in death. Only the dilated 


eyes showed the horror of the dead girl's last 
few minutes of life. 

The Coroner muttered beneath his breath. 
"Beastly. She's no more than a girl. No 
more than twenty or twenty-two at the most." 

He parted the bedraggled brown hair that 
clung close to the girl's head, examined her 
skull closely, then straightened up. He 
plucked a few burrs from his coat sleeve. 

"Killed by the usual blunt instrument," he 
announced. "Her skull is badly fractured. 

Inspector Chisholm rumbled something un- 
intelligible in his throat, then pointed to a 
series of crescent-shaped welts that disfigured 
the nude body from knees to throat. 

"What do you make of those, doctor?" he 


asked. 

Coroner Crawford looked at him from 
hard, bleak eyes. "Her attacker left those. 
They're teeth marks. They were made while 
she was still alive." He sighed wearily. 
"Cover her up. When you're finished here, 
send the body down to the morgue. I'll fin- 
ish the autopsy there." 

Dr. Crawford left then, promising to send 
an ambulance from the morgue to remove the 
body. Inspector Chisholm definitely took 
over the case, determined to leave no stone 
unturned to capture the savage sex-fiend who 
had stalked the ravine a few short hours be- 
fore. 

There were no marks of identification on 
the girl's clothing, so Chisholm ordered his 
men to scatter to make a minute search of 
the neighborhood for any possible clue lead- 
ing to the identity of the murdered girl. A 
few minutes later, a cry went up from Detec- 
tive Sergeant James J. Mcllraith that brought 
Inspector Chisholm on the run. 

A short eighteen feet from the body Mcll- 
raith had found a blood-stained girdle. Still 
dangling from its garter hooks were tattered 
bits of brown silk stockings, attesting to the 
stark ferocity with which the rapist had ripped 
the clothes from his victim. Chisholm exam- 
ined this new find, then followed a trail of 
dried blood that ran in a wavering line to the 
top of the ravine. Here the trail vanished, 
but, looking closely about, he espied several 
strands of blue wool. They were mere wisps, 
but they appeared to be of the same color 
and texture as the blue sweater that had 
been thrown over the dead girl's face. 

Chisholm gathered them all carefully and 
stowed them away in an envelope. 

A few minutes later, the car from the mor- 
tuary pulled up. The body of the girl was 
placed on a stretcher, and, with the officers 
forming a human chain to the top of the 
ravine, the pitiful burden was brought up to 
the street level. With the body safely in- 
stalled in the car and on its way to the 
morgue, Inspector Chisholm turned to the 
crowd that was still milling about on Gerard 
Street and asked for volunteers to search the 
lonely stretches of the ravine. 

"We're looking for something—a clue—by 
which we will be able to establish the identity 
of the girl," he concluded. "A pocket-book, 
maybe—a card." 

"One of the small boys who had originally 
made the grisly discovery, piped up in a shrill 
voice. "| seen a pocket-book, Mister. It's 
over there. It's lying against a tree." 

Chisholm followed the direction of his out- 
stretched hand and sure enough, propped 
against a tree where it had probably fallen, 
half-buried in leaves, he made out a black 
leather pocket-book. He crossed to it hur- 
riedly, picked it up eagerly and opened it. 
Inside he found the usual feminine accessories 
—a mirror, lipstick, powderpuff, a small silver 
ring, two cents and a small card on which was 


neatly printed: Ruth Taylor, 25'/ Norwood 
Road, Toronto. 

The inspector's eyes brightened with inter- 
est. The swift and sure identification of the 
murdered girl would forward his investigation 
immensely. 

Taking the purse with him, he made his way 
to the nearest telephone. At a word from 
him, and at the mention of his official posi- 
tion, the telephone operator connected him 
swiftly with the phone located at Number 
25l/ Norwood Road. 

An anxious and worired male voice an- 
swered the Inspector. The man identified 
himself as Edgar Taylor. 

"Is Ruth there?" asked the inspector. 

"No. She didn't come home last night. 
I'm afraid something has happened to her." 

"Are you her husband?" 

"No. I'm her father. Has anything hap- 
pened to Ruth?" 

Inspector Chisholm swallowed at a lump in 
his throat. He couldn't find the courage to 
tell that distraught father the blunt and bru- 
tal facts of the case. He compromised. "I'm 
afraid something has. A bad accident. Wait 
at home and I'll send someone for you. This 
is Inspector Chisholm speaking." 


Without waiting to hear the flood of an- ` 


guished questions that came over the wire to 
him, he left the booth and emerged onto the 
sidewalk where Detective Sergeant Harold 
Waterhouse was waiting. 

"Go to 25'/2 Norwood Road, pick up the 
girl's father and take him to the morgue. 
Find out what you can about the girl, her 
friends, her habits and where she worked. 
Especially about her boy friends. The last is 
important." 

Edgar Taylor was a. gray-haired, middle- 
aged man. As he greeted Sergeant Water- 
house, his face was etched deep with worry. 
A hundred questions trembled on his lips but 
he saved them until he was seated in the 
police car beside the officer. 

"What—what happened?" he asked. 

Waterhouse countered the questions with a 
few of his own. He learned that Ruth Taylor 
was twenty-two years old and employed as a 
stenographer. 

"She was working last night until eleven 
o'clock," continued Taylor. "When she didn't 
come home we thought that she was staying 
with a friend on account of the storm. But | 
called her office this mgrning and she hadn't 
reported for work. Tell me—what's happened 
to her?" l 

Still Waterhouse did not answer the direct 


question. "Has she many boy friends?" he 
parried. "Has she been out on many dates 
lately?" 


Mr. Taylor shook his head emphatically. 
"She has no men friends that | know of, and 
she has been working every night at the office 
for months." 

Waterhouse said nothing to this but thought 
a great deal. Ruth Taylor had been very 
beautiful, indeed. I+ seemed altogether im- 
probable and unlikely that a girl should have 
attained her age without having had a score 
of masculine admirers. 

At the morgue, Coroner Crawford ceased 
in his autopsy long enough to cover the rav- 
ished body of Ruth Taylor with a sheet. White 
of face, trembling, Edgar Taylor moved to the 
head of the marble slab. Crawford pulled 
back the sheet from the dead girl's face. 
There was no need for Edgar Taylor to speak. 
From the unspeakable look of agony that 
crawled over his face it was apparent to all 
that the broken beauty on the morgue slab— 
that lovely girl who had been.raped and mur- 
dered—was his daughter, Ruth. 


HE identity of the dead girl definitely es- 
tablished, Inspector Chisholm drove his 
men with relentless energy, fearful that the 
sex-fiend might strike again before he was ap- 
prehended. A squad of men was immediately 
detailed to question the dead girls friends and 
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neighbors in an effort to get a line on any or 
all of her men friends. In his office, Chisholm 
pondered over some of the more baffling as- 
pects of the case. 

How, for instance, did Ruth Taylor get to 
the ravine? It was a full mile distant from 
her home, and even more than that from her 
office. With the storm at its height, had she 
foolishly accepted the invitation of a lift from 
a passing motorist—only to end up on a cold 
slab in the morgue? Or had she been 
dragged from the sidewalk into a passing car, 
and driven back to the place where she had 
been attacked? 

From the reports of her family and neigh- 
bors, she had invariably arrived home by 
street car, which ran a few yards from her 
house. If, on the fatal night, she had followed 
this usual procedure, how did she get to the 
ravine a mile distant? 

There were no immediate answers to the 
questions. As his most likely lead, the Inspec- 
tor concentrated his attention on a possible 
rendezvous, ending with ravishment and death. 
But.as carefully as he questioned the dead 
girl's family and' friends, he was unable to un- 
cover the faintest suggestion of any man in 


the girl's life. 


However, with the neighbors he had better 
luck. A woman living a few doors removed 
from the Tavlor home told him that two weeks 
before she had seen Ruth with a man. 

"| was surprised and paid particular atten- 
tion," she said, "for never before had | seen 
Ruth with a boy friend." 

"What did he look like2" asked the Inspec- 
tor. 

"He was wearing a light gray topcoat and 
gray hat," replied his informant. "I'm sorry, 
but | didn't see his face." 

Chisholm next went for information to the 
office where Ruth had been employed. There 
the records showed that she had checked out 
the preceding night at Il p. m. with another 
employee. 

This woman, who was visibly shaken by the 
tragedy, said that she and Ruth had left the 
office together at the height of the storm. 
They had walked to the corner of King and 
Bay Streets. There they had separated, she 
continuing on her way home while Ruth waited 
on the corner, presumably to catch a Carlton 
Avenue trolley which ran past her home. 

"Did you see her get on the car?" asked 
the Inspector. 

"No," replied the woman. "I never saw her 
after we said goodbye on the corner. |t was 
raining very heavily and | never looked back." 

Chisholm ran a gnarled hand around his 
chin, tried a shot in the dark. "Do you know," 
he began, "if Ruth had a date last night— 
whether she was going to meet anyone?" 

The girl's eyes lit up. “Why—why, maybe,” 
she said. "That is funny!" 

"What is funny?" said Chisholm sharply. 

"Why, last night while we were working, 
Ruth had a phone call. From a man." 

"How did you know it was a man?" 

"On answering, she said: ‘Hello, Bill.' " 

This lead put an entirely new complexion on 
the case. Despite the family's denial, there 
evidently was a man in Ruth's life. Had this 
man called her the night before, made an 
appointment with her and subsequently car- 
ried her off to her death? Was this man— 
this mysterious Bill—the one who had sported 
the gray topcoat a d hat two weeks before? 

More questions, mused Chisholm bitterly. 
But there was at least one he could get the 
answer to. Calling a council of his men in 
his office he told them of the mysterious phone 
call from "Bill." 

"| want you men," he continued, "to get 
down to the car-barn-and question every mo- 
torman who had a car on the streets last night, 
from || o'clock on. With the storm, there were 
few people aboard last night. They surely 
would have noticed a girl as pretty as Ruth, 
if she had boarded one of their cars. If she 
did board one, find out where she got off— 
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and when—and with whom." 

He shrugged, continued wearily. 
didn't board one of the street cars, we've got 
tó assume that she was picked up by someone 
in an automobile. Maybe by this 'Bill' who 
phoned her." 

Armed with photographs of the dead girl, 
Chisholm's men circulated amongst the mo- 
tormen at the car-barn that night, asking 
questions. 

They met with no success until they ap- 
proached Motorman Charles B. Cox. Then 
they heard a story that was startling in its 
implications, but which left them still as baf- 
fled as before. 

"Sure," said Cox, viewing the lovely face 
of the dead girl. "Sure | know her. She's 
been traveling on my car every night for 
months." 

The detectives pounced on him eagerly with 
questions, "Fine! Did she travel on your car 
last night?" 

"She did that," said Cox. "Picked her up 
in the thick of the storm at the corner of 
King and Bay Streets." 

"And she got off at the corner of Nor- 
wood Road?" . 

Cox shook his head. 

"What?" 
sharply. > 

"You see," explained Cox, "my car was a 
‘Hockey Special’. It was routed only as far 
as Coxwell Avenue and from there to the 
barns."' 

"That's the answer," said one of the detec- 
tives. "Coxwell Avenue is only a short way 
froni the ravine. So the girl got off there, 
e 

"Yes," said Cox. "Asked for a transfer." 
He extracted a black leather book from his 
pocket and thumbed the pages. "lt was a 
transfer point and | put down the time | got 
there, in this book here, according to regula- 
tions. |t was 11:37." 

"Was the girl alone?" shot one of the offi- 
cers. 

Cox screwed up his face in a frown and 
scratched his chin. "She was that. But now 
that you ask me, there's something queer 
about it." 

"About what?" 

"Well, the girl asks for a transfer and leaves 
by the front door. | was just about to start 
up when a man jumped up hurriedly and left 
by the center door. | didn't think anything 
of it at the time, but now that you—" 

"Yes, yes," cut in one of the detectives 
hurriedly. "This man that got off after her— 
what did he look like?" 

The officers waited eagerly for his words but 
Cox was slow to answer. "Well," he began, 
"he was short and heavy—powerful—built like 
me. Full, round face. Had a moustache, | 
think, and wore a cap." 

"Ever see him before?" 

"Not that | know of." 

"Would you recognize him again if you saw 
him?" 

"That | would," said Cox. 

"Good," said one of the officers. 
tonight on the same route. One of our men 
will ride with you. This man might be keep- 
ing regular hours and catch your car again." 

Until the last car had rolled into the barn 
for the night, Chisholm's men were inconspic- 
uous passengers aboard them. But waiting 
impatiently in his office for results, Inspector 
Chisholm received not one word concerning 
the powerful man with the moustache. 

The Inspector would have given a year's pay 
to have questioned him for five minutes; for 
the few scanty clues he. had to work. on 
pointed to this man as the ravisher—the mur- 
derér—of Ruth Taylor. 

However, the weary hours dragged on with 
no break in the case. Checking up on the car 
schedules, Chisholm discovered that the mur- 
derer had had but four minutes in which to 
attack the girl and drag her down into the 

[Continued on page 49] 


"No." 


asked one of the detectives 


"Go out 


"If she 
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GRIEF-STRICKEN. Here is 

shown the pretty wife of the 

killer as she appeared at po- 
lice headquarters. 


FACTS FROM 


HORROR HOUSE. In this comfortable home, Anna McKee met with 
a tragic fate. Picture was taken while police searched the premises 
for clews. (above) 


N apprehensive chill volted through Charles McKee 

A as he suddenly halted on the top step of the 

drab-colored porch. The sight of accumulated 

mail that bulged in the black letter box and the little pile 

of newspapers that lay against the door bolstered his fear 
that something was wrong with his sister. 

It was a mild, sunny afternoon, March 9, 1939, when 
Charles McKee pressed a nervous finger against the black- 
buttoned door bell. He heard the ring reverberate some- 
where in the far end of the house, then die away. But no 
one came to the door. 

Tortured by a thousand and one prickling fears and 
anxieties, enhanced by all kinds of depressing mental pic- 
tures, the forty-year old Deputy County Assessor kicked 
and banged on the door. 

"Lulu! Are you in there, Lulu? Are you all right?" he 
shouted hoarsely, keeping up his knocking and banging. 

Ominous silence continued to ooze from within. 

Desperate, the man threw his heavy, stocky form against 
the door until the bolts yielded grudgingly. He hurried 
across the threshold, into the little hallway. Few were the 
steps he had taken before his legs turned to stone, and his 
eyes popped in horror at the formidable sight before him. 

Wild, jagged streaks of crimson scarred the walls and 
floor. And in a stream of coagulated blood, between the 
hallway and the modest living room, lay the body of his 
spinster sister, Anna Louise McKee, her gray head bashed 
in almost beyond recognition. 

A shocked, involuntary cry escaped Charles McKee's lips. 
Then, tearing himself away from the gruesome sight, he 
made for the telephone in the back of the house. 

Minutes later, the small, comfortable two-and-a-half story 
house at 15 Roslyn Road in Mineola, Long Island, was 
swarming with police officers from the nearby Third Pre- 
cinct, and detectives from Police Headquarters and the 
District Attorney's office. P 

Familiar to most of the officers, McKee breathlessly re- 
counted how he had broken in and found his sister. 
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SHOCKED. Charles L. McKee, brother of the vic- 
tim, discovered the bloody crime when he searched 
for his sister. (below) 


diede 


"You know that Lulu worked under me in North Hemp- 
stead Town Hall as Assessor's clerk," he began. "Well, on 
Monday she didn't come into work. | thought perhaps she 
had a little cold, or something. On Tuesday and Wednes- 
day she was still away. And when she failed to show up 
this morning, | made up my mind to come over here and 
find out what the matter was as soon as | finished my work. 

"When | got here, | found the mailbox full of stuff and 
the door locked. | was sure that something was wrong, so 
| broke the door in and found her just the way you see her 


now. 


BEN the precinct men to leave, Inspector Harold 
S. King of the Nassau County Police dwindled the crowd 
of officers down to Lieutenant Jesse Mayforth of the Homi- 
cide Squad, Assistant District Attorney Harold F. Stroh- 
son, the official photographer and the fingerprint expert. 

A few moments later Medical Examiner Theodore J. Cur- 
phey arrived. He set about at once with a brief, expert 
examination of the body. 

"This person has been dead about three days," he an- 
nounced shortly. ^ "Died as a result of skull fractures 
caused by blows with a blunt instrument. I'll let you have 
a complete report just as soon as the autopsy's performed." 

The Examiner took his leave, and at once the photog- 
rapher and fingerprint expert set about their tasks of shoot- 
ing" and "dusting." 

Meanwhile, the detectives began an examination of the 
room, noting the sprawled position of the body; how it lay 
face down, with one leg folded beneath it and its arms 
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stretching forward as if its last life act was flight. A few 
feet away, in the hallway, lay her rimless glasses, unbroken. 
The walls and ceiling of the living room were also streaked 
with blood. 

It was apparent that the woman had struggled des- 
perately. Only the desperate twisting, turning and run- 
ning of a person sprouting his life-blood could cause that 
precious fluid to splatter about the way it appeared in this 
home of sudden death. 

Going through the rest of the house, the investigators 
found everything in tidy order. Nothing, from all appear- 
ances, had been disturbed or taken. 

As King, Strohson and Mayford returned to the gory 
room, they found the identification officers packing their 
paraphernalia and Charles McKee waiting restlessly. 

"Doesn't look like there's been any attempt to ransack 
the house, Charlie," King said to the agitated brother. "Of 
course, we'll know for certain about the question of rob- 
bery after a bit more checking." 

"You won't have to do much checking for that," McKee 
snapped bitterly. "Stuff has been stolen." He pointed to 
his sister's stiffened hands. "Look there. Her rings're gone, 
and so's her watch. She wore them all the time, everybody 
knows that. But they're not on her now." 

The. detectives wondered. Was this a burglary motive 
after all? Why particularly select the home of the fifty- 
five year old spinster for robbery? Miss McKee was 
moderately wealthy, yes. But she was not known to keep 
much money in the house or on her person, although she 
was reputed to own fifteen pieces of property and houses. 
For a number of years, she had taken in boarders during 
the annual dog races and the annual County Fair. 

"When did you see your sister last, Charlie2" King in- 
quired. 

"Saturday morning," McKee said readily. 
Hall." 

King stared at the man, observing his tightened jaw that 
tried to dam the emotion that was tearing at him inside. 

"Did you phone her any time between Saturday and to- 
day?" 

"Phoned her Monday afternoon, sure. But there was no 
answer." : 
` "And how about Tuesday and Wednesday? Make any 
attempt to get in touch with her on those days?” 

McKee shook his head. "No, | didn't. Was too 
busy." 

Strohson and Mayforth also questioned McKee about the 
value of the missing rings and watch and the amount of 
money the spinster usually kept in the house. 

"I'd say the rings were about a thousand dollars," McKee 
replied. "As for money she kept here, | couldn't say." 

"Well, thanks, Charlie," King put in. "We're going to 
give the house the once-over now, and | suggest that you 
go on home and get yourself braced up. It's not a very 
pleasant sight, all this. We'll see you later, if necessary, 
at your house." 

McKee acquiesced, and when he withdrew with the 
identification officers, Mayforth said: 

"The weapon that killed her isn't anywhere around the 
house." 

Strohson and King nodded. They, too, had noticed the 
absence of the instrument. 

For the second time they went through the house, giv- 
ing deliberate attention to all the windows, doors and 
locks. 


"At Town 


TRAPPED. This is the marauder who hammered life from the body of 
Anna McKee. Photo was made a few moments after he was cornered 
in a Chicago hotel. (above) 


T was two hours later—a few minutes before 7 p.m.— 

when the investigators concluded their methodical scru- 
tiny, confident that the murderer had not forced his way into 
Anna McKee's domicile. The windows were locked from 
the inside and bore no trace of marks or signs of anyone 
having entered by unusual means. Likewise, the doors were 
all locked and their locks in good order, with the excep- 
tion of the door on the south side of the house. That door 
was unlocked. 

King smiled. "| was expecting to find one of these doors 
unlocked. This, no doubt, was the killer's exit—and, maybe, 
his entrance, too. We'll soon know more about that, 
though." 

Just as they were returning to the living room, the 
Morgue ambulance drivers appeared. Into a yellowish 
wicker casket they loaded the sagging corpse and without 
further ado stepped briskly for the vehicle, the casket be- 
tween them. 

Mayforth, who had held the door open for them, caught 
sight of the brimming mailbox and the newspapers. He 
emptied the box, took up the papers and returned to the 
house. 

The letters were of both personal and business nature, 
and the postmarks indicated that they had been delivered 
Monday and up to the present day. The newspapers, too, 
had been untouched by the elderly subscriber since Mon- 
day afternoon. 

"This bears out the Medical Examiner a hundred per 
cent," Strohson commented. "She died sometime Sunday 
night. No doubt about it now." 

The next step, on suggestion from King, was to inter- 
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BODY. Police are seen removing the remains of Anna McKee from 
the murder scene. No clews as to the perpetrator had been found at 
this time. (above) 


view Anna McKee's neighbors. From them it was soon 
learned that she had returned home alone in her auto- 
mobile about 5:30 on Sunday evening, and was seen mov- 
ing about in the living room as late as 7 o'clock that same 
evening. She was not seen anytime after that. Nor did 
anybody remember seeing any callers at the McKee house. 

In addition to these facts, the detectives learned some- 
thing more important; something that was characteristic of 
friendly, good-natured Anna "Lulu" McKee. They learned 
that she would never answer the doorbell without first 
switching on the porch light and ascertaining the identity 
of the caller. 

And that light, according to the neighbors, did not flash 
on at anytime during the night of the spinster's death. 

Examination of the premises that second time gave way 
to a new avenue of possibilities. Did Anna McKee recognize 
her death caller immediately, without the aid of the porch 
light? Or was she expecting him? Did the visitor go around 
to the south door instead of ringing the front door bell? 
That action, if it were so, would account for the spinster's 
failure to light the porch. 

"I'm becoming more and more convinced that it: was 
somebody who was very well acquainted with the victim," 
Strohson said. 

The assistant prosecutor's words only tended to add to 
the mystery. What person who knew Anna McKee would 
attempt to harm her? She was a kind, charitable woman, 
whose heart-felt interest in others had won for her the 
respect and admiration of the entire community. Up to 
the time of her death, she had been active in numerous 
social, religious and political organizations and had been 
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DEAD. Miss Anna McKee had been 
slain several days before the deed was 
discovered. (above) 


a member of the Republican County Committee. 

Who, then, murdered Mineola's friendly, dependable 
Lady Bountiful? 

With this question dominant in their minds, the detec- 
tives returned to Headquarters to sort and digest the few 
known facts of the case. 


A this juncture, District Attorney Edward J. Neary, who 
had been confined to his home and bed under his 
physician's orders, appeared in the Inspector's office, ready 
to participate personally in the investigation. 

A few minutes later, as King was relating the case to 
him, the photographer's wet prints were brought in to- 
gether with the fingerprint expert's report. Briefly, the lat- 
ter stated that the prints on everything "dusted" belonged 
to the dead woman. The murderer had been thoughtful 
enough to shield his hands. 

The photographs showed perfectly the frightful holes in 
the woman's skull. 

"Those holes must have been done with with a ball-top 
hammer, or something very [Continued on page 47] 
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BETRAYED. Here is the pretty victim 
of the heartless killing at Big: Moose 
Lake in upper New York. She loved 

and lost. 


HANDWRITING. The signatures of 
Grace Brown and Carl Graham upon 
this hotel register proved valuable 
clews in the solving of the murder 
mystery. (below) 


Betrayed in love, a beautiful young woman 


wrote for aid at a time of desperate need. 


Her letters were answered ... by merciless 


death! 
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Moose Lake remained undisturbed, except for a small 

number of tiny vacation colonies and rustic hotels along 
the shores. The picturesque body of water was entirely 
surrounded by heavy forest trees, and it was ever quiet in 
this sparsely settled district of upper New York state. 


Tete years ago, the natural beauty of Big 


Visitors were few, and those who did venture into the 
trackless territory surrounding Big Moose Lake traveled un- 
der strict supervision of professional guides. Verily, it was 
wild country in by-gone days. 

On the evening of July 11, 1906, between six and seven 
o'clock, a guide was puttering around in the North Woods 
when he saw a young man hurrying through the forest, ap- 
parently very anxious to get away from Big Moose Lake. 
The youth was scrambling through one of the little used 
Indian trails that penetrated the dense woods, and seemed 
extremely nervous about something. He kept looking back 
over his shoulder as he half ran through the difficult path. 

He looked like a city youth, unaccustomed to the forest, 
and his progress was further handicapped by the fact that 
he was heavily loaded with baggage. A suitcase was 
strapped over his shoulder, heavy camera tripods were un- 


der one arm, and in his free hand he carried a tennis racket. 


He was wearing leather leggings for protection from the 
thick underbrush. A felt slouch hat was pulled down deep 
over his face. 

The guide watched the strange young man until he was 
out of sight. Then shook his head at the "queer doin's" of 
visiting city folks. 

The next morning at Big Moose Lake was clear and lovely. 
Some of the Summer visitors who had camps along the 
shore were up early. They were strolling along the upper 


end of the lake, known as South Bay, when they came upon 
an overturned boat in the rather shallow water about twenty 
feet from shore. South Bay, an extension of Big Moose 
Lake, separated from the lake proper by a narrow channel, 
was a swamp at its extremity. : 

As the campers rowed out to the boat, they saw a man's 
straw hat floating on the water nearby. Reaching the boat 
side, they were still more alarmed, for there they found a 
woman's silk cape clinging to the upturned keel! 

Had two people drowned in the still waters of South Bay? 

The lake was calm as a mill pond, as it had been the day 
before when couples had been rowing lazily about on its 
smooth surface, or lolling comfortably in the many nooks 
along its shores. But boating accidents were not unknown 
at Big Moose, and, apparently, this was another. 

A man went up the lake to the boat dock to report the 
discovery while the rest of the party went on exploring the 
water surrounding the overturned boat. The straw hat was 
retrieved. But this only added mystery to the strange dis- 
covery, for it was evident that the lining had been freshly 
removed. Long threads hung down from the crown where 
it had been hastily torn out. The campers looked question- 
ingly at one another. They were at a loss to explain the 
meaning of it. Soon the shores of South Bay were crowded 
with more colonists, all babbling excitedly. 

Opposite the dock where boats were rented out was the 
Glenmore Hotel, catering to transient visitors to the lake. 
As soon as news of the accident reached there, a check up 
of the guests was begun in an effort to identify the victims. 
Then another mysterious thing was revealed. A young 
woman's hat was hanging on a rack in the hotel lobby. The 
manager recalled that it had been left there the day be- 
fore, and had not been claimed. |t belonged to a girl who 
had arrived at the hotel at about ten-thirty the morning 
before, accompanied by a tall, broad-shouldered young 
man who looked like a college student. 


SCENIC. Big Moose Lake, noted for its natural beauty, was the scene 
of a pitiful love slaying. 
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The register was hurriedly gone over. It was found that 
the owner of the hat was Grace Brown of South Otselic, 
New York. Her companion had registered for both, and 
signed himself Carl Graham, Albany, New York. The cou- 
ple had not engaged rooms, but had almost immediately 
gone out to the boat dock, taking all their baggage with 
them. Only the young woman's hat had been left on the 
rack where Graham had placed it himself just before going 
out to the lake. 


EARCHING parties were gotten up at once, and a 
steamboat was put into service for dragging the lake. 
At four o'clock that afternoon, July 12, after hours of fruit- 


yet 


PLEA. This is one of 
the victim's letters, 
begging for aid from 
her lover, that 
brought about her 
tragic fate. 
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less search, a body was located at the muddy bottom of 
the bay about 135 feet from shore and at some distance 
from the position of the overturned boat. 

A few minutes later, a girl's body was lifted to the sur- 
face and pulled onto the deck of the steamboat. 

She was brunette and pretty, only about five feet tall, 
and no more than twenty years old. Her long hair, which 
had become disarranged, hung about her slender shoulders. 
One stocking was pulled down over her shoe. Blood had 
started oozing from her nostrils as she had been lifted into 
the boat. 

As the onlookers pressed close, several remembered her 
as having been on the lake the day before with her com- 
panion. The couple had been particularly noticeable be- 
cause, although they had remained on the lake all after- 
noon, they had kept a large suitcase and other baggage in 
the row boat with them. They had been seen around six 
o'clock, still rowing in South Bay, although everyone else 
was deserting the lake for dinner at that hour. 

One of the women watchers said that about that time 
she had been rowing across the channel to dinner at her 
camp on the opposite shore when she had heard one long, 
piercing scream. It had seemed to come from the direc- 
tion of South Bay, but when nothing further was heard, she 
had concluded that she was mistaken and had forgotten 
about it. 

The girl's body was removed to one of the nearby camps 
where it was identified by the Glenmore Hotel manager as a 
Grace Brown, the young woman whose hat had been _ 
left in the lobby. The Herkimer [Continued on page 55] : 


MOUNTAIN GREENERY. Big Moose Lake, in the Adiron- 
dacks, was surrounded by dense forests. It was a haven 
for nature lovers, (lower left) 


FINAL NIGHT. It was in restful, old Hotel Glenmore that 
the pretty victim spent her last night alive. (right) 


KILLER. Testimony at his trial proved a national sensation. 
The sweet innocence of his victim weighed heavily against 
him. (right, above) 
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a long minute. Then: “I could employ a 
clerk with good English on the typewriter," 
he said. "Chinese boys are uncertain. Girls 
—" he waved a deprecating hand. But there 
would be not much typewriting. Can you 
drive a car?" 

| told him | had been behind the wheel 
of an automobile since | was a kid. 

"American boys are like that," he said 
pleasantly. "Always they drive. Tomorrow 
you come to work and—and bring some of the 
pictures you have made with the little camera, 
please. | would like to study." 

| walked out of that office as if | were 
treading on shock absorbers. And | promptly 
displayed my inexperience by going straight 
to the Civic Center and to Chief Walker's 
office. | was anxious to show him with what 
speed | had filled the first part of my assign- 
ment. | was like a puppy dog looking for a 
pat on the head. 

"You've done well," said the chief. "Re- 
markably well, up to the point where you 
came back here. That was a decided blunder." 

| saw my error and began to apologize. 
Chief Walker waved me to silence. "It's 
possible they haven't followed you," he said 
thoughtfully. "It's equally possible that Eli 
Young is innocent and that someone else in 
his organization is connected with the smug- 
glers. Go to work tomorrow, keep your eyes 
and ears open. If you have no job when you 
get there it means they have followed you 
here and you must let me know at once. That 
would be strong support of our suspicions. 
Otherwise, telephone me only when you have 
anything of value. Always use a phone booth. 
Never phone me from your home." 

Evidently | had not been followed when ! 
left the Young and Lee Importing company's 
office, for when | returned next morning, the 
almond eyed one at the information desk 
waved a slender yellow hand with scarlet fin- 
gernails, towards the inner door. | was to go 
in, her gesture suggested. Her moonlike face 
implied nothing. 

Another Chinese was with Eli Young when 
| entered the sound proofed office. As | 
closed the heavy, baize-lined door behind me, 
| was conscious that both men were scrutiniz- 
ing me very closely. Young introduced me to 
his partner in the firm, Mon Lee. Both men 
were dressed in gray business suits, but there 
the similarity ended. While Eli Young had 
impressed me as being a polite, gentlemanly 
Chinese, smooth, perhaps, and a bit oily, his 
partner's face and slender, nervous figure 
suggested that he belonged in the hatchet 
brigade. | was afraid of Mon Lee from that 
first moment in the office. His face wore a 
constant expression of saturnine cruelty. His 
eyes glittered with what | thought was an 
evil fire. He was the type of Chinese who is 
constantly quoting proverbs. 

Eli Young explained the nature of the work 
| was expected to do. "You will learn the 
importing business very well here," he said. 

"He who serves faithfully learns the potter's 
secrets," observed Mon Lee, eyeing me 
through narrowed lids. 

| forced myself to smile and to regard him 
calmly after that crack. His English, | ob- 
served, was even better than Eli Young's. 

Tentatively, | brought up the matter of 
salary. Eli Young promptly informed me that, 
if my work proved satisfactory, | should be 
paid one-hundred and fifty dollars a month. 

"May lI," | gasped, "use the telephone?" 

Eli Young beamed upon me as | telephoned 
to my wife. Mon Lee stood across the desk, 
displaying his yellow teeth in a thin, cold 
rin. 

"Darling," | said into the telephone when 
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the connection was made. "I've got a job. 
It pays hundred and fifty a month. Please 
tell the landlady at the apartment. We'll 
celebrate, Honey, with a show tonight."  . 

"lt is written," a droning voice struck my 
ears as | hung up the receiver, "that the starv- 
ing man banquets upon a crust while the rich 
man nibbles at almonds." 

| couldn't make head nor tail of that one 
from Mon Lee. Neither did | try very much. 
| was putting on no act when | called my wife 
and told her the news, although | had con- 
sidered the impression it may make on my 
audience. One hundred and fifty dollars a 
month was a fortune to us after weeks of 
dribbling away our very scanty savings. 
Whether the firm of Young and Lee was 
headquarters for the biggest dope syndicate 
on the Pacific Coast or not, | had a job. That 
was all that mattered for the moment. 


I" was in April of 1934 that | went to work 
for Young and Lee, Inc. A month later, | 
reported to Chief Walker over the telephone 
with the two words: "Nothing, Chief." Six 
months later, | made my sixth report to him in 
the same words. 

"The Ying Keo is still coming in," Chief 


Walker said. | knew by his tone that he was 
worried. "Stay where you are. Keep your 
eyes and ears open." 

"But after six months—" | began, and 


thereby showed my ignorance again. 

"Never mind if it takes six years, if you are 
fairly well paid and happy," the chief inter- 
rupted. "You do not know the minds of these 
two Chinese. These fellows would spend a 
lot longer than six months feeling out a man 
like you before they trusted him." 

| went back to my job. As far as | had 
learned in the last six months, Young and Lee 
did a large importing business, operated 
strictly on the level, between Canton, Shang- 
hai and San Francisco. They were agents for 
the Canadian Pacific Steamship Company, 
and that brought in a lot of business. They 
had the agencies for several big insurance 
companies, and although other clerks took 
care of that, my work at the ledgers, and as 
Eli Young's private secretary, enabled me to 
see that this branch of the firm was as rigidly 
honest in every detail as the rest. 

The two partners, | learned, were as unlike 
in their habits as | had first judged them to be 
in temperament. Eli Young was the playboy 
of the pair. Frequently, he had me drive 
him to high class but usually conservative 
restaurants in Chinatown. His companion on 
these trips was an exotically beautiful Lotus 
Blossom whom he called Mei. The girl seemed 
to me to be as fragile as a dainty vase. 

| knew my boss had a wife and several 
growing sons in China. But China is many 
thousands of miles away from San Francisco. 
Mei never spoke English in my presence. | 
knew she could speak it though, and read it, 
too, for on one occasion, Eli Young had me 
type out a brief note to send by messenger 


to her hotel, informing her that Eli could not 


keep an appointment that night. 

Of Mon Lee's private life | learned noth- 
ing. He lived in a Grant Street hotel, | knew, 
but he was always in the office when | came in. 
Once or twice, when | returned to the place 
at night and worked late on the books, Mon 
Lee was still there and he was there when | 
left, crouching over his desk, studying Chinese 
writing, his head held between his hands like 
the "hear no evil" monkey in the famous trio. 

| had been with the firm exactly fourteen 
months, and had learned enough about the 
importing business to begin to consider start- 
ing one of my own. Of course, | never forgot 


my promise to Chief Walker, but my aware- 
ness had become dulled these many months. 
| had long ago ceased to study the bills of 
lading of various shipments from the Orient 
with a view to finding some discrepancy in 
the bales and lists of goods between the 
freight boats and the salesrooms. 

Then one day, in June of 1935, | started 
into Eli Young's office and opened the green 
baize door a couple of inches, then quickly 
closed it again. From within had come the 
sound of voices raised high. It was a veritable 
babble of Chinese. | recognized Mon Lee 
and Eli Young talking at the same time, and, 
an unheard of thing in this office, talking 
loudly. A third voice was growling an answer 
as | shut the door. 

Three minutes later, Eli Young burst into the 
small adjoining office which | occupied. He 
thrust a cablegram form on my desk. On the 
top sheet was scrawled in heavy pencil the 
message: "Please report Mrs. Young's con- 
dition. ls it possible for her to travel. When 
may | expect her?" |t was signed Eli Young, 
and was addressed to Doctor Ho Keung at a 
Canton, China, address. 

"Typewrite it," commanded Eli Young in a 
tone so foreign to his usual smooth and 
placid accents that he startled me. "And 
sent it off at once. Leave pencil message 
on my desk." 

As | began to type the message on the 
second sheet of the cablegram form pad, | 
saw that the pencil scrawl had gone through 
the first page and left its deep imprint on 
the second. | removed the marred second 
form. from the typewriter and selected the 
third one from the pad. 

| typed the message. Doctor Ho's address 
was familiar to me.. | had transcribed many 
letters to him, friendly personal letters at the 
end of which Eli Young had always asked 
about his wife and sons. But this cablegram, 
coming so abruptly after the row | had heard 
in Young's office, keened my suspicions once 
again. 

| folded the marred form with the deep im- 
print of the message clearly legible. | 
placed it in my pocket. The pencilled form 
| returned to Young's office and found the 
sound-proofed room to be empty. | sent 
the typewritten cablegram as | had been in- 
structed. 

That evening | took the cablegram form to 
Chief Walker. 

"The only correspondence | don't see," | 
explained, "is an occasional leHer to Doctor 
Ho which Young writes himself, and all the 
doctor's replies, which are in Chinese, | sup- 
pose. I've typewritten several letters to the 


doctor though. They're all personal, friendly 


and asking about Mrs. Young and the chil- 
dren." 

The chief studied the cablegram form. He 
was able to read the imprinted words easily 
when the paper was held at the proper angle 
to the light. "There's a chance it's a code," 
he said. "Bring me copies of any other mes- 
sages to Doctor Ho." 

Then abruptly he told me that the stream 
of Ying Kao morphine and opium had been 
unchecked in the last fourteen months. "It 
is as serious as ever," he said. "We've 
searched the shipments for the firm and 
found nothing. We've watched every merchant 
vessel Young and Lee use and we've found 
nothing. Still we're positive that Eli Young 
is at the head of the traffic." 


Bodies the next two months, | copied 
every message and every letter that went 
to Doctor Ho and mailed them to Chief 
Walker. Then, one day as | was stepping into 
the elevator to go up to the Young and Lee 


offices, a man bumped into me. As he apolo- 
gized he whispered, "Phone the chief." 

| telephoned from the restaurant where | 
went to lunch that day. “Everything coded," 
Walker's voice was tense with excitement. 
"We've deciphered the code. When Young 
mentions his wife he means the dope ship- 
ments. All the rest of it is just as plain. The 
messages always were sent in English to make 
them seem even more innocent. It's been 
more than a year, Paul, but you are getting 
somewhere. Try for their deeper confidence." 

The next day, | gave Eli Young my camera. 
"You can't buy a lens like it," | explained to 
him. "lt was made in Germany. Friend of 
mine who was in the army got it for me." 

The importer's pleasure was pathetic. For 
more than a year he had been admiring the 
shots | got from that camera. He fondled 
it and placed it reverently in its blue-plush 
lined case. He smiled his most friendly 
smile. 

Then, suddenly, the door opened. Mon Lee 
appeared. The smile vanished from Young's 
face. He turned towards his partner with a 
flow of Chinese. Lee answered in kind. Then, 
still jabbering excitedly, they disappeared in 
the inner office. 

A few moments later Eli Young returned to 
my desk. "Paul," he said almost affectionately, 
"you've been a good boy. | trust you very 
much. How would you like to make some 
money? You could have that dark room at 
home then, and some new equipment." 

My heart began to pound and excitement 
must have shown in my face. "That'd be per- 
fect," | blurted. "How can | make this 
money?" 

Mon Lee returned. His hard, sallow face 
was inscrutable. But there was a quotation on 
his thin lips. "The wise servant," he said, 
"obeys without question, and without question 
is repaid." 

Young threw him a quick look. Then to me 
he said: "| have some very, very valuable 
freight on board the Tatsuta Maru, docking 
tomorrow. You bring it off personally. | 
pay you very well, indeed." 

I'll get a truck—" | began. | prided myself 
that some of this Oriental shrewdness had 
found its way into my own brain in the last 
fourteen months. 

"The most precious cargoes are sometimes 
carried in a twig of bamboo," said Mon Lee. 

"You'll not need a truck," rejoined Eli 
Young. "This material is in ounces. For black 
material, | will pay you five dollars an ounce; 
for white, two dollars and fifty cents. Tomor- 
row, when the boat docks, | will give you 
very careful instructions." 

| reported to Chief Walker by telephone 
from a pay box as soon as | got out of the 
office that evening. Young and Lee were still 
jabbering when | left. The pajamed baby in 
the outer office, who, of course, could under- 
stand all the snatches of Chinese she heard, 
looked worried and distraut. Something had 
"broken" in the firm of Young and Lee. | 
didn't know what it was and had no clew to 
its nature until Chief Walker spoke through 
the telephone. > 

"Sure you weren't followed?" he questioned 
me quickly. 

"Took the usual precautions," | said, "and 
l'n at a pay telephone with only one booth 
in the place." 

Then | poured out to him the events of he 
day. 

"Fine," he replied. "They've had trouble 
with their passers and probably with their con- 
tact men. They're desperate to get the load 
that's on the Tatsuta Maru. Paul, you've put 
it over to the point where it becomes dan- 
gerous to you and to the whole deal. Go 
easily, son. The black stuff he mentioned is 
opium in tins, harder to smuggle, and there- 
fore demands higher price. The white stuff 
is morphine, easier to hide. 

"And it's the Ying Kao brand we've got 
track of. It's the big gang, sure!" 
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| promised him | would "go easily." 
was intensely excited when | reached my 
apartment that night. | came near blurting 
out the whole story to my wife. | had told 
her nothing about my "amateur undercover 
agent" business. | repressed a desire to do 
so now because of the worry and strain it 
would impose upon her in the next twenty- 
four hours. She had no suspicions when | 
suggested she visit her aunt in Berkeley for a 
couple of days. 

It was the morning of June 7, 1935. | went 
to my desk at 8 o'clock. There was a message 
on a memorandum pad, instructing me to 
come at once to Mr. Young's office. 

| went into the sound proofed rooms with 
my knees almost buckling under me. One 
slip from the time | last saw Young until now; 
one hint that | had telephoned to Chief 
Walker, and | knew that the jig was up—with a 
vengeance. What these Chinese would do, 
| had no idea. That they would remove me 
promptly, silently and positively as a witness 
against them, | was certain. 

"You will rent a car," Young's first words 
set me at ease. 

| nodded that that would be easy. 

"The- Tatsura Maru has docked," he went 
on. "When message arrives, | will instruct you 
further. Now you may rent the car and have 
it ready." 

| rented a car from the Ace Auto and 
Truck Rental Company, 25 Eleventh Street, 
and parked it within half a block of the office 
entrance. Then | slipped into a drug store. | 
telephoned Chief Walker the license number 
and description of the car. 

| returned to the office and waited through 
that endless day. |t was five o'clock before 
the message that Young awaited was deliv- 
ered. During, the afternoon he had come 
into my office a score of times asking for it. 

At five o'clock it arrived. A cablegram in 
the familiar flimsy blue envelope. 

Young ripped it open eagerly when | de- 
livered it to him. Mon Lee was at his elbow, 
but his eyes were not upon the letter. They 
were on me; scrutinizing me closely; cold 
watchful eyes like the unwinking orbs -of a 
salamander. 

| tried my luck with a typical Oriental 
poker face. 

"Ah!" Eli Young breathed a sigh of in- 
tense relief. "My friend Doctor Ho has wired. 
You will earn that money | told you about. 
At ten-thirty in the morning you will earn 


So | still had to wait. That evening, Young 
asked me to drive him to a hotel on Mason 
Street, near Eddy Street, which | knew as the 
home of Miss Mei. He disappeared into the 


hotel. He was out again in less than three 
minutes. Mei was tripping along lightly be- 
side him. 


"Tonight," said Eli Young, when he was 
seated with the girl in the car | had rented 
that day, "we celebrate. We use this car 
because it is handy, and we have rented it for 
important business tomorrow." 

He directed me to drive to a Bohemian 
resort on the fringe of Chinatown. 

It became quite apparent to me from the 
start that Young intended to get me slightly 
under the weather with that potent rice wine 
which Chinese drink so freely, but which an 
Occidental must approach as he would stalk 
a tiger. 

And so, when the wine was served, | looked 
at him in blank amazement. Did he not know 
| was a total abstainer? It worked. He 
ordered lighter wine for himself and Mei. 

At the end of an excellent dinner, he looked 
at his wrist watch. "Ah!" he gave that 
Chinese ejaculation of surprise, or whatever it 
is. "| must ask you to take Miss Mei to her 
hotel. | have an appointment. A very im- 
portant appointment." 

He rose and with a profound bow to the 
girl, who seemed not at all surprised at the 
unusual turn of events, walked away. | saw 
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him pay the bill. Three minutes later, | was 
on the sidewalk with one of the most charm- 
ing and certainly the most beautiful Oriental 
girl | have ever seen in my life. 


Were | opened the car door, Mei slid 
quickly into the front seat. Her lips 
parted in a bewitching smile, but as | looked 
into the depths of her sloe-dark eyes, | saw 
there the light of a tragic sorrow. | hurried 
around the car and sat behind the wheel. A 
faint Oriental perfume was in the air. M 
stirred my senses like a stolen kiss. The girl 
sat close to me. My elbow touched her as | 
swung away from the curb. She leaned closer. 
This fragile Chinese vase was warm and soft, 
with rounded contours beneath the clinging 
silk of her evening wrap. 

"| go straight to my hotel, yes?" there was 
a naive wistfulness in her voice. Her accent 
seemed to me to be more French. than 
Chinese. 

"Of course," | spoke in what | thought 
would sound like a husky whisper. "Mr. Young 
said so." i 

"Oh!" it was a little-girl sigh. A charming, 
suggestive breath of a sound. 

But that was all she said until | stopped the 
car in front of the hotel, when she murmured: 


:"You would come up? Coffee perhaps, a 


very little wine?" 

| shook my head and smiled at her. If this 
was not a come-on gag engineered by Eli 
Young when | refused to get sufficiently drunk 
for him to probe my inner mind, | had never 
seen one before. Either he wanted me to go 
with Mei on the idea that under her subtle 
guidance in some incense scented apartment 
| would talk. Or he was using this method of 
testing my faithfulness to my employer. 

| decided that the latter was the case. 
"No," | told the doll-like mei. "Maybe 
Mister Young would not like it." 

Once again | saw that sad light in her eyes. 
That tragic, tortured look. But she smiled 
with her red lips again, and, turning, tripped 
away under the garish light of the hotel 
marquee. 

When | entered the office next morning, 
Eli Young was waiting. His smile was broad 
and bland. Behind him stood Mon Lee, the 
inscrutable. Young beckoned me to the inner 
office. ; 

Mon Lee sat down at the desk and | 
watched him clip a picture from an American 
motion picture magazine. Across the fore- 
head of a very well known actress, he inscribed 
a Chinese symbol with a writing brush. Then 
he carefully folder the picture and tore it in ` 
half. On each half of the actress’ forehead 
was part of the Chinese character he had 
written. One of these halves he pasted in the 
upper center of a travel pamphlet form the 
Nippon Yushen Kaisha steamship line. 

The other half he pasted in an NYK line 
tariff schedule folder and handed to me. 

Then Young spoke slowly and carefully, 
picking his words out distinctly until they 
clicked like the beads on the abacus the 
Chinese clerks always used. 

"At ten o'clock" he said, "you go to the 
Tatsuta Maru. You enter the starboard ele- 
vator. When door close in elevator you say 
to elevator boy 'Do you know Lum Sing?' 
If elevator boy say 'yes', put your little finger 
in your right ear and shake like a bather with 
water in ear. |f elevator boy does same, all 
is quite well. Then you take out NYK folder 
and open. Elevator boy carries on from there. 
Now we'll go over it." 

He had me pantomime the ear waggling, 
folder opening signal a dozen times. | re- 
peated the name "Lum Sing" until | could 
never forget it. Then | pantomimed through 
the entire expected meeting in the starboard 
elevator again under the cold scrutiny of Mon 
Lee. At last, the partners announced that they 
were satisfied. Young handed me a pass to 
board the vessel and a five dollar bill. 

"Buy adhesive tape and bandages, one roll 
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each," he said. 

Almost trembling with excitement, | left 
the building and walked to the rented car. As 
| started the car | saw a man walk nonchalantly 
across the sidewalk and enter a machine 
parked at the curb behind mine. | studied 
him through the rear vision mirror. | felt 
better. One of Chief Walker's men was tail- 
ing me. 

On the way to Pier 37, where the Oriental 
passenger boat was docked, | stopped at a 
drug store and bought a roll of two-inch 
adhesive tape and a roll of gauze bandage. 


HE customs man on the dock glanced 

briefly at my pass and nodded his head. 
| walked up the sloping gang plank to the 
deck of the Tatsuta Maru. As | stepped 
aboard, | looked back and down to the pier. 
Far below me stood a familiar figure. Chief 
William G. Walker was talking to a grey 
haired man whom | recognized as John Smith, 
one of the best known veteran customs men 
on the San Francisco water front. 

| entered the starboard elevator, feeling a 
trifle more secure. A Chinese with a cada- 
verous grin closed the door and started the 
cage upwards. "Do you know Lum Sing?" | 
asked. l 

The Chinese stopped the elevator with`a 
jerk between decks. | stuck a finger in my 
right ear and waggled it. The elevator boy 
did the same. | took out the NYK folder. 
The boy stared at the painted numerals on the 
actress’ forehead. He held up two fingers 
and said: "Two plounds, all light." 

He started the elevator and pointed up- 
wards. "'A' deck," he said. "Meet Chinese 
boy. Much wrap head," he waved his free 
hand around his head as if he were adjusting 
a turban. "Ali light, hokay," he chanted some- 
thing in musical Chinese as the elevator 
stopped. 

| stepped out into the "A" deck salon and 


was walking along a gangway to the open: 


deck. A figure appeared in a bathroom door- 
way. |t was an-evil-faced Chinese. A heavy 
bath towel was swathed around his head. 

| placed a finger in one ear, waggled it 
and asked him if he knew Lum Sing. He 
pushed up one corner of the towel and inserted 
a finger in his own ear. From his right pants 
pocket he took out the Nippon Yushen Kaisha 
steamship line folder that | had seen not an 
hour ago in the office of Young and Lee, im- 
porters. In turn | took the NYK folder out of 
my pocket. Turban Head seized it eagerly. 

"Two plounds," he repeated the words of 
the boy in the elevator. He looked disap- 
pointed. Then, "Come," he said, and 
signalled for me to follow him. 

He led me through passageway TUM pas- 
sageway and down innumerable companion- 
ways. We descended lower and lower into the 
ship, going aft. | could hear the rap of ham- 
mers on metal and judged we were close to 
the enaine room when my guide started down 
a dingy passageway, lighted by electric bulbs 
that burned faint and yellow in the gloom. 
Turban Head turned frequently to see that 
| was following him. I had a feeling that if 
one word of suspicion had reached this agent 
of the smugglers, he would slit my throat there 
in the dark bowels of the Tatsuta Maru. No 
one would discover my body until the full 
crew came aboard for the journey back to 
China. 

Turban Head stopped at the rusted iron 
door of what must have been a coal-trimmer's 
wash room. He stepped inside. | crowded 
in with him. 

He reached behind a grimy bath tub and 
drew out two packages about the size of a 
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foolscap envelope. The packages were tied 
together. Their wrappings were paper as soft 
as pongee and of about the same color. Once 
more Turban Head dived a long arm behind 
the tub. He brought out two more packages, 
similiarly wrapped and tied. 

He pointed to his stomach and went 
through the motions of binding something to 
his body. | took the gauze and adhesive tape 
from my coat pocket and handed it to him. 
At the same time, | leaned against the wall 
and left my fingerprint on the grey metal. 
There was still the chance of a slip-up, ! 
thought. 

Turban Head opened my coat and trousers. 
With. swift, facile fingers, he bound the two 
double packages to my stomach. When he 
was done, | fastened my clothes and looked 
down. | was slightly, very slightly, bulkier than 
| had been when | boarded the boat. 

"White," murmured the Chinese. "Two 
plounds," he tapped the NYK folder | had 
given him and pocketed it. Then he led the 
way back to "A" deck. He abandoned me 
in the salon at the elevator door. 

When | walked down the gangplank of the 
Tatsuta Maru, the customs inspector patted me 
gently on the pockets and nodded his head. 
"Okay," he said. | knew that he had gone 
through the motions of searching me to sat- 
isfy the slanting, Oriental eyes that watched 
from a porthole somewhere along the tower- 
ing sides of the steamship. 

With a feeling of intense relief, iot un- 
mixed with "excitement, | entered the rented 
car and drove straight to my. home. There | 
deposited the two pounds of Ying Kao mor- 
phine in the bottom of a laundry bag and 
telephoned .te Eli Young. 

"Come to the hotel,’ said my employer 
softly. "Leave business at your house." 

| knew which hotel he meant. When | 
arrived there he opened the door a crack, saw 
that | was alone, and invited me to enter. | 
was in the bedroom of Miss Mei's apartment. 
The little Lotus Bud was seated on the bed, 
beautiful and shapely in clinging pajamas. 
Her glance fell as it met mine. | fancied her 
eyes wandered towards the dresser. | looked 
that way. On the glass fable top, in a forest 
of dainty perfume bottles and boxes of pow- 
der, rested an ugly 45 automatic pistol. 

"How much?" demanded Eli Young. 
much did they deliver?" 

"Two pounds," | replied. 
where you said to leave it." 

"Ah!" Eli Young smiled benignly upon the 
Lotus Bud. "It shall be delivered. You may 
go again on such a mission." 

"I'll go as often as you want me to," 
boldly. 
me." i 

His smile was complacent and broad. 

Young and the girl ate breakfast leisurely 
after inviting me to join them. | refused. | 
felt that my stomach contained a leaden 
weight. | was tense and anxious to get away 
to where | could telephone in safety to Chief 
Walker before he concluded that the dope 
was here in the hotel room and raided the 
place. | knew that it was essential that the 
drug shipment be found upon the person of 
this wealthy merchant, or at least in a room 
with him, if this particular head of the dragon 
was to be crushed. 

At last, as they sipped their tea, the girl 
never once raising her eyes from the table, | 
asked: "What shall | do with the—the busi- 
ness, Mr. Young?" 

He smacked his lips and placed the little 
tea bowl gently on the table. "At ten to- 
night," he said, "you will hand it to someone 
who telephones you at home and joins you in 


"How 


"lt is at home 


| said 


"The more trips, the more money for 


the rented car.' 

"And in M. E aa 
go back to the office?" 

Eli Young rose. "| would enjoy the air," he 
said. "Miss Mei and | will ride with you, 
through the park." 


^| asked, "shall | 


| CHAUFFEURED them dutifully through the 
city and out to Golden Gate Park. | had 
no idea what part of Eli Young's plans | was 
helping him fulfill. At noon, he entered a 
little outlying restaurant and ate lunch. The 
girl sat through the meal, saying nothing. 
Once | caught her eyes upon my face. | 
fancied | saw in them a look of earnest, ter- 


rified appeal. 


As | was finishing my coffee, Eli Young rose 
abruptly from the table. With a low bow to 
the girl, and a word of apology, he said: 

"| must telephone." He strode across the 
floor and entered a booth near the door. 

When | glanced back at Mei, her face was 
whiter even than usual. Her eyes were blaz- 
ing into mine. 

"| know you are law," she breathed. | was 
so startled | pushed my chair back an inch or 
two from the table. 

"Does he know?" | asked the question 
sharply. It was no use trying to lie to this 
girl whose childlike eyes seemed so innocent 
and so tragic, but who saw and understood so 
much. 

"No! No! No!" she whispered rapidly. 
"But no deliver stuff tonight. My old father 
is the unsuspecting victim. Eli is making my 
father accept stuff in your car. Telephone him 
earlier. Make excuses. Say you must de- 
liver earlier—shh!" 

She looked down at her plate again and 
picked up the American tea-cup. |t seemed 
ugly as a club in her dainty trembling hand. 

When | had delivered Young and Mei back 
to the hotel, | hastened to a drug store and 
telephoned Chief Walker. 

"They're to accept delivery in the rented 
car near my house tonight," | said. "But l've 
been advised to make them change their plans, 
or Eli Young won't be there to get the stuff. 
He's sending an old Chinese. Maybe he's 
suspicious." 


"No!" answered the chief quickly. "Just 
wiley, not suspicions. Eli Young is the 
shrewdest and wisest of them all. But we've 


got him if it works right. That stuff is worth 
a small fortune. What time's your date?" 

| told him. 

"Then telephone him at 8:30. Make any 
excuse, but tell him you must deliver the stuff 
at once. |f he sends the old man you men- 
tion, it's just too bad and we'd better let it 
go. If he comes himself, we'll be watching. - 
We'll take him on the spot." 

| hung up the receiver and drove straight 
to my home. My wife had not returned from 
Berkeley. The apartment was lonely and quiet. 
| went to the clothes closet in the bathroom 
hall and pulled the narcotic packages out of 
the bag. 

In green letters under a daub of Chinese 
symbols, | read the English words, "Ying Kao." 
With shaking hands, | replaced the packages. 
The stuff was right. Eli Young was at the head 
of the powerful smuggling ring Chief Walker 
had spent so many years trying to smash. | 
had the power to smash it for him if | could 
induce him to accept delivery himself and not 
send the pitiful innocent stooge who was Miss 
Mei's father. 

Somehow | got through that afternoon. | 
could not read. | could only stand at the 
window, stare into the street and think. As 
dusk fell over the city, a plan formed in my 
mind. At exactly 7 o'clock, | telephoned Eli 


Young to put the plan into effect. 

He was not at Miss Mei's apartment. The 
soft, musical voice at the other end of the 
wire told me this and nothing more. | tried 
the office and heard Eli Young's voice in- 
stantly. 

"An aunt has died in Berkeley," | told him 
excitedly. "My wife is bringing relatives here 
to stay. She's on her way now to clean up the 
apartment. | must get that—that business 
out of here—" 

| heard him speaking rapidly to someone in 
Chinese. Then to me he said: "All right. Take 
to car. | shall walk by. Hand me car key. 
That is all." 

Five minutes later, | walked out of my apart- 
ment building, deposited the packages in the 
car and then almost bumped into Eli Young 
and Mon Lee, strolling together and talking 
excitedly in Chinese. As | passed, | slipped the 
car key into Eli Young's right hand. 

The two walked on. 

Across the street, | saw two men stir sud- 
denly in a parked car. One of them opened 
the door an inch as if he were poised, ready 
to leap out. 

| watched the two Chinese approach the 


chance of examining the vicera for poison," 
. he said, "and there isn't a fracture on the sku:l 
to indicate murder. The trachea may have 
been flattened as | told you yesterday, but 
even this is too far gone to tell for sure." 

| looked at the mass which had been satu- 
rated with the embalmer's fluids. The heavy 
odor in the air dried my throat and sickened 
me. 

"We haven't a thing to show how she died, 
then?" | queried hesitatingly. "Not a thing 
to indicate murder or suicide?" 

The doctor shook his head. "Nothing," he 
admitted. "Of course, I'll do the best | can 
with a deeper examination." 

The coroner was pulling the white sheet 
back over the corpse. My gaze was fixed on 
that tight clasped hand again. | saw Hyrum 
Belknao pause as he touched the arm with 
his rubber gloves to bring it more surely be- 
neath the covering sheet. He lowered his 
head and stared closely. | stepped to his side. 
From between the fingers of that rankling 
hand protruded a dozen hairs. The coroner 
touched the fingers and pried between them. 
| stepped back, and in a moment he displayed 
to me upon the smooth palm of his rubber 
glove a hank of human hair. 

"Your clew," said Dr. Thompson, studying 
the hair for a moment and comparing it swiftly 
with that on the dead girl's head. "It is dis- 
colored from the decaying flesh, the dirt and 
leaf mold, but it is not the same texture as 
hers." 

| made the comparison for myself. Unques- 
tionably the hank of hair in the coroner's hand 
was of a different texture, and | suggested 
that its color could be different from that on 
the corpse. 

"And young girls dying in vacant lots don't 
tear the hair from the head of any one but 
an assailant,’ the coroner gave his opinion 
slowly and quietly. "Sergeant, you've got 4 
murder to solve—and a hank of hair to solve 
it with." 

With that evidence of Leone Powell Lind- 
say's last desperate fight with her attacker, 
sealed. in an envelope in my pocket, | left the 
morgue and hurried back to police headquar- 
ters. For five, minutes | washed that hank of 
hair in warm water, pouring the stained fluid 
from the bowl and re-washing again as | tried 
to bring out the original color of the hair. 
When the water was no longer stained a curl 
of brownish hair lay between two pieces of 
glass to dry. | locked the evidence in my 
desk and left for the Powell home. 
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car. Young inserted the key and opened the 
door. Politely he stepped aside for Mon Lee 
to enter first. Then Eli Young walked around 
and, climbing into the car from the other side, 
thrust his foot on the starter. 

`The starter whirred but the engine did not 
catch. "When | deposited the packages on 
the front seat | had ripped a wire loose from 
the ignition switch. 

The starter whirred madly. Suddenly Mon 
Lee whipped open the door. He had one foot 
out, ready to run, | suppose. Four men 
stepped up, two on each side of the car. 

The capture was made. Two heads of the 
dragon,: Ying Kao," were the captives of 
Chief William G. Walker and his aides of the 
California State Narcotic Enforcement divi- 
sion. , 

There is very little more to tell. Eli Young 
went free under a ten thousand dollar bond 
that day. He promptly skipped and fled to 
China. Months later in Shanghai, he gave 
himself up to the authorities and asked to be 
deported to America. Eli Young was re- 
turned to San Francisco where he was sen- 
tenced to serve five years in the penitentiary. 

While Young was still a fugitive, Mon Lee 
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"It's her husband did this thing," John Pow- 
ell met me in the doorway of a modest home 
at 956 Twenty-second Street, mad accusation 
in his red rimmed eyes. "He's gone, too. We 
can't find him. He's disappeared." 

| followed him into the house. "Was her 
husband's hair dark brown?" | asked him be- 
fore he could vent himself of another outburst. 
"Dark brown, bordering almost on black?" 

"No, it was red," the father flung at me. 
"He's got red hair. He was at the station 
making his report about her being missing. 
Don't you remember him?" 

"| did not handle the case that time," | 
confessed. "But you're sure his hair is red?" 

John Powell stared at me in wonder and 
some scorn: ‘Of course," he said, "as red as 
it can be. I'd know. I'll never forget. His 
image'll never be out of my mind until he— 
until he swings for this." 

My next words quieted him: "| know," | 
said, "that the man who killed Leone had hair 
that was dark brown. Not a red tinge in it." 

"You've found something?" demanded the 
dead girl's father. 

"A hank of hair," | told him, "clutched tight 
in her hand. Could have got there only one 
way. In my opinion, your daughter was choked 
to death, dragged into that vacant lot. In her 
struggles, she seized her attacker by the hair." 

"But if we could find her husband—" he 
began. 

"I'll find this Merle Lindsay," | promised 
him positively. "He may throw some light on 
this, of course, and he'll be badly needed. But 
the simple fact that he has left the city doesn't 
convict him of an awful crime, you know." 

"He shows no interest in the baby," a plump 
and comely woman in middle age had entered 
the room. "He never wanted the baby." Her 
voice had been firm when she began to speak 
but now it broke. | saw that she had been 
crying until her eyes were swollen. "l'm 
Leone's mother. We're sure it's Merle Lindsay 
you want to answer for this," she finished 
weakly. 

"This cousin whom Merle Lindsay spent the 
evening with, this Roland Gunderson. What 
color hair has he?" 

"Light," the father replied dully. "He's a 
blonde." 

"We've talked to him, too," the sad voiced 
woman said, "and he says Merle Lindsay wasn't 
with him all the time that night at the dance. 
They separated two or three times. Lindsay 
went to get a drink—" 
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was tried in Federal Court and received a 
five-year sentence at McNeil's Island. Lam 
Sang and Leung Siu Chun, of the Tatsuta 
Maru, were arrested by Chief Walker's agents 
the moment the trap was sprung. The pair 
confessed their part in the smuggling of Ying 
Kao. They received a year apiece in the peni- 
tentiary. 

Early in 1937, the United States government 
sent me a check for $2,500 in payment for my 
services. | placed the check in a bank against 
future hard-times. | had not yet forgotten the 
day when | slumped down in Ham Benton's 
watchman shanty and removed a shoe from 
my aching foot. 

Of prettv Miss Mei, | never heard again. 

But, six months ago, | received a package in 
the mail. It contained a camera of exactly 
the same make, and having a far better lens, 
than the one | had given to Eli Young. There 
was no message in the package, it had been 
mailed in New York. The handwriting in which 
it was addressed was as neat as a lovely pic- 
ture. The type of writing one would expect 
to see from the fragile fingers of a dainty 
Lotus Bud. 


"But Lindsay's hair is red," objected John 
Powell dully. 

"His home is in the country, | understand, 
this Lindsay," | offered tentatively, trying to 
steer these persons from the tracks of bitter 
incrimination. "A farm boy, wasn't he?" 

"From Burley, Idaho," replied the father. 

"I'll trace him down and let you know," | 
promised the broken couple. 


B the police at Burley, Idaho, were quick 
with their answer when | reached them on 
the long distance telephone. 

"Sure, we know the family," the voice said 
over the wire, "but Merle ain't at the ranch. 
He left a couple of weeks ago." 

"And went?" | questioned quickly. 

"Nobody seems to know," the officer an- 
swered, "but if you want him bad, | think 
maybe he writes." 

"I'll telephone you back if it becomes that 
important," | informed the officer at the other 
end of the wire. 

| could use Merle Lindsay, sure, | reflected 
as | hung up the receiver. But | had his re- 
corded statement of what went on the night 
his wife disappeared. That could serve until | 
uncovered some further trace of the man who 
had slain her. 

| unlocked the desk drawer where reposed 
the hank of hair, dry by now, | guessed, and 
ready for closer scrutiny. The hair stuck to 
the top glass as | removed it. Still damp, it 
was unquestionably dark brown in color. | 
looked closer. Then, suddenly, my eyes were 
fixed on the tips of three hairs which straggled 
from the moist cluster. 

The tips of the hairs, | thought, were red. 

Eagerly | seized a magnifying glass. As thick 
as the lead in a pencil under the glass, the hair 
tips were unmistakably of a reddish hue. 

Hastily, | plucked the hank of hair from the 
glass and hurried it into a bath of alcohol. A 
brown stain instantly discolored the fluid. | 
washed the hair around and finally removed it, 
placed it on a blotter and in a pool of sunlight 
on the desk to dry. 

Dark while still damp, the hair slowly, but 
surely, achieved a bright red hue as the warm 
sun dried it. It was a wisp of red hair that lay 
on the blotter three minutes later. Some ex- 
cretion from the mouldering flesh of Merle 
Lindsay's victim had discolored the hair and 
resisted the warm water when | had first at- 
tempted to wash it. Some excretion coupled, 
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probably, with leafmold, and hair oil, had 
altered the true hue. 

| was back at the telephone again and once 
more | begged the operator to hurry through 
a call to Burley, Idaho. 

"It is important," | told the policeman at 
.the other end. "| want word here at the 
Ogden police headquarters as quickly as you 
can get it from the Lindsay family. Where is 
Merle, ask them. Have they heard from him or 
written letters to him?" 

| did not wait for the Idaho official to call 
back. | telephoned to N. R. Olmstead, assist- 
ant county attorney for Weber county, Utah, 
and told him what l'd found. 

"This husband organized a Boy Scout troop 
to search for his wife after reporting her miss- 
ing," the prosecutor reminded me. "He 
seemed wild with grief because they had had 
a minor quarrel or something." 

"They were young, married, had a child," | 
answered. "He felt that he was tied down. A 
farm youth in the city, tied to a wife and baby. 
It's the old, old story—and a sad one." 

"We'll issue a warrant charging murder," 
the prosecutor agreed abruptly. "That'll ex- 
tradite him if he's out of the state. | believe 
the hair is enough evidence to go that far." 

When | informed the father of the dead girl 
of this new discovery, he eagerly rummaged 
through the pitifully scanty remnants of his 
daughter's married life, and procured a pic- 
ture of the husband. | arranged for the usual 
"wanted" circulars to be printed. 

That evening, the call came from Burley, 
Idaho. Merle Lindsay had not written to his 
parents, relatives or friends. They thought he 
might be working in the Monte Christo mining 
region. 

While our circular went into the files of 
every major police department in the United 
States, we searched the Monte Christo hills 
and the barren flats. A reward of $100 for the 
capture of Merle Lindsay started others on the 
hunt. But this time, instead of searching for a 
missing woman, they sought the husband who 
had killed her. 

The summer waned and a glorious Utah Fall 
lengthened into late November. Merle Lind- 
say's trail was cold. Our only hope was that 
he would write to his friends or relatives in 
Burley—or follow the course of many a ha- 
rassed fugitive, and take a chance on return- 
ing home. 

He did neither. But, December 2, | received 
a letter from Sheriff C. O. Hunter at Haley- 
ville Springs, Alabama: "Re. your wanted cir- 
cular," the letter read, "we are holding a man 


Squad cars and men on foot formed a close- 
knit cordon about the area of Alby, Fourth, 
Market and Sixth Streets. A fly could hardly 
have gone through unnoticed. But no wild- 
eyed, tousle-haired youth emerged from the 
circle—or could be found inside it. 

Outside of the difficulties which the crowded 
streets presented in pursuing the killer, the 
police were further hampered by the fact that 
Alton is built on the sites of numerous pre- 
historic Indian mounds. It is a city of steep 
hills—some streets being so sharply inclined as 
to render automobile travel on them impos- 
sible. On many others, a man on foot can 
easily outrun a machine. 

Twenty minutes later, police got their first 
tangible lead. A young man in shirt sleeves, 
standing on the corner of Sixth and Market 
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here on suspicion. He has bright red hair, and 
otherwise fits your description and photograph 
of Lindsay. His name here is Ernest McBride." 

| wired Sheriff Hunter that a guard was on 
its way from Ogden to see the prisoner. With 
Sheriff Oscar Lowder, | set out, December 6, 
1935, to see the Alabama suspect. 


| was Lindsay right enough. His heavy fore- 
head gave a peculiar slant to his eyes as he 
squinted against the sun streaming through a 
barred window in the Alabama sheriff's office. 
Under their bulging, slanted lids, his eyes were 
hard and grey. His long, pointed chin trem- 
bled when | spoke to him. He seemed about 
to break down through fear. But | misjudged 
his emotions. 

"You'll waive extradition," | suggested, "or 
must we see the governor of Alabama to take 
you back to Utah and face this charge—wife 
murder?" 

"No! No!" he cried, "I'm glad you've come. 
You'll need no extradition. I'll go back will- 
ingly." 

He saw my surprise, | guess. His strangely 
fixed squint shifted to the face of Sheriff 
Lowder, then back to mine again. 

"| mean it," he insisted. "| want to go back. 
| want to be among people | know again. I'm 
—l'm homesick for Utah." 

Sheriff Lowder laughed shortly, but there 
was little humor in the sound. "Can't blame 
you for that," he observed, "under different 
circumstances." 

“I'm homesick," Merle Lindsay cried again. 
"| don't care what you do to me. Just let me 
go back to Utah." 

An odd nostalgia to be sure. Facing trial 
for wife murder, almost certain of conviction 
with that hank of his own hair from his dead 
wife's hand as the most damning piece of evi- 
dence that possibly could be brought against 
him, Merle Lindsay shook and sobbed like a 
runaway boy—because he was homesick. 

And, on the way home, he surprised us fur- 
ther. He was anchored to Sheriff Lowder in 
the car on the day after our surprising conver- 
sation in the Alabama sheriff's office. He 
stared at the flying fence posts fixedly for 
minutes. Then his eyes fell to the blurred rib- 
bon of pavement at the side of the car. | 
watched him through the rear-vision mirror 
and saw that Sheriff Lowder also had detected 
a change in the prisoner's mood. He had sat 
in ugly silence staring straight ahead of him 
since the trip began. Suddenly his voice 
sounded above the noise of the car. Low, at 
first, and haltingly, the words came. Then 
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Streets, ran from the sidewalk and waved down 
an approaching police cruiser. 

"Say—a fellow just broke into my house and 
held me up with a gun!" he yelled when the 
official machine paused. "He was short, stocky 
and had curly, dark hair. He shoved a gun 
against my stomach and asked me if | owned 
the car in front of my house. It was my 
brother-in-law's and he had the keys with him. 
When | told the fellow that, he started to 
argue. Just then we heard the sirens on the 
police cars surrounding the neighborhood, and 
he ran out the back door. It hasn't been more 
than five minutes ago, and—" 

"Did you notice anything funny about his 
eyes?" interrupted the police driver, clamber- 
ing from the car. 


louder and more sure. 

"I'm glad to see somebody from Ogden," 
he began, "I'm glad to see you. Even if you 
came to take me back for—for killing her." 

"You killed her, then?" the sheriff asked him 
softly as if afraid the words would break the 
almost hypnotic state into which Lindsay 
seemed to have plunged himself. 

"| killed her," he droned in a colorless mon- 
otone. "| got mad. She wouldn't let me get 
a divorce. | strangled her—choked her. | 
didn't know she was dead, though, when | left 
her in that lot. | thought she might be—l hid 
her a bit—but | wasn't sure she was dead. | 
didn't cover up her head. She wanted to go 
back to Burley with me and live on the farm. 
| wanted a divorce." 

| suppose a detective's emotions should 
never come to the surface in time such as that. 
But | pressed my foot harder on the acceler- 
ator. | gripped the car wheel tighter. | was 
thinking of the plea that this mother of his 
year-old child ‘must have made that night near 
the scrub oak thicket. Pleading, first for a 
chance to live her life with him, and keep her 
baby and the tiny family intact. Pleading, 
later, with staring, frantic eyes for mercy, and 
for the right to live at all. And this man who 
wanted beer parlor associates, the cheap 


tawdriness of the city's side streets—free-^ 


dom from the responsibilities of a wife and 
child—cast her from him, dead. His freedom 
then was like fresh nicked Alabama cotton in 
his mouth. He became homesick for his native 
Utah. 

Small wonder that | felt no compassion to- 
wards Merle Lindsay that day. No sorrow for 
the man, no pity. 

He had fled in freight cars from state to 
state, covering almost 10,000 miles, before he 
finally was run to earth in Alabama, he told us 
days later when he was viewing his beloved 
Utah through the bars in the Ogden County 
jail. - 

December 30, 1935, was his trial day. 
Charges of second degree murder had been 
filed in view of his expected plea of guilty, 
and because no evidence was there to show 
that the murder of the young mother was pre- 
meditated. 

Judge Ernest E. Pratt heard the man's con- 
fession and sentenced him to the penitentiary 
for life. 

Merle Lindsay is back in the native state 
which he loved so well. But a score of years 
will pass before he sees more of it than a 
square of blue sky above the prison courtyard. 


"Yeah—his kinda 
filmy." 

"That's him, all right!" exclaimed the ac- 
companying sergeant. The men made a con- 
certed dash for the house which the shirt- 
sleeved youth pointed out. 

But before they had gone fifty feet, an- 
other excited resident of the block ran toward 
them, mouth a-gape and eyes distended. 

"|f you're lookin’ for that hold-up man, he 
just ran out of the alley, there, and jumped 
into a parked car up the street!" he shouted. 


right eye was white, 


"He—he had a pistol in his hand and looked ' . 


like he meant business!" 

Far up the street, the officers could see a 
speeding sedan careen around a corner and 
disappear. 

"Let's go!" 


É IKE a baying hound, the cruiser was on the 
trail once more. In ten seconds flat, the 
patrol car was at the corner two blocks away, 
whipping around it in the direction the fugi- 
tive had taken five long minutes before. 

They didn't have far to go. A block further 
on, a crowd of people swarmed around an 
abandoned sedan which stood in the middle 
of the street, doors open and motor idling. 

The cruiser driver stuck his head out, called: 
"Which way?" 

The by-standers quickly understood. One of 
them pointed down a narrow thoroughfare: 
"Down Seventh Street—he just ran down 
there!" 

But the officers' faces fell when they swung 
into Seventh. It was a blind street, ending in 
a tangled maze of fences, back-yards and 
crooked alleys. They knew, instantly, that the 
two of them could never hope to trap the 
slippery fugitive there. 

Precious seconds were lost while the sergeant 
telephoned headquarters to relay the new in- 
formation over the police radio. A new cordon 
of men and machines was assembled about the 
dead-end of Seventh Street. 

Almost as the officer hung up the call box 
receiver, he heard the many-pitched whines of 
approaching help. He gritted his teeth. If 
they only got there in time! 

Meanwhile, detectives at headquarters were 
taking up their part of the investigation. While 
not as exciting as actually chasing the fleeing 
slayer, their task was ultimately destined to 
help immeasurably sin waylaying Patrolman 
Miller's murderer. Police have long realized 
that clues often catch a criminal when a man- 
hunt fails. This case was to be a curious mix- 
ture of both. 

The .32 automatic found in the dead patrol- 
man's hand told, eloquently enough, that he 
had arrested the fugitive killer for carrying the* 
weapon. His police revolver being unfired and 
resting in his holster revealed that Miller had 
imagined the automatic was the only weapon 
his prisoner carried—a mistake for which he 
paid with his life. 

In the thorough search of the Auburn sedan, 
the pulled-back floor mat explained where the 
second gun had been hidden—in typical gang- 
ster style. 

The automobile license number was noted— 
although it was not expected to be of any 
value, since hoodlums are notorious in their 
preference for stolen (machines and license 
plates. Fingerprint men dusted the steering 
wheel, doors, windshield—even the floor mat— 
only to be deluged with an abundance of fin- 
gerprints of different people. 

It was concluded that days would probably 
be consumed untangling these prints and iden- 
tifying them with actual persons. 

The .32 caliber automatic was next sub- 
jected to close inspection. A separate group 
of detectives were assigned the task of tracing 
down its ownership—if possible—by means of 
the registration number on the barrel. This, 
too, would take much time, since fire-arms can 
be purchased in Illinois without police permis- 
sion. 

And all this time, a fear-crazed boy with a 
cataract on his right eye was leaping fences 
and fleeing down dim alleys with the speed of 
the wind—a German Luger shoved under his 
belt ready for instant use. He well knew his 
fate if he were captured. One more police- 
man's life would be a cheap price to pay for 
freedom. 


eae eld that day and evening, the 
phone at headquarters rang continually— 
each time announcing some new word of the 
weasel-like fugitive. One call, in particular, 
sent chills of apprehension down Sergeant 
“ Shreiber's spine. A woman identifying herself 
as Mrs. Thomas Sandidge of 4 East Fifth 
Street, poured an incredible story into the of- 
ficer's ear. 

"There's a young man in my home threaten- 
ing to kill us all!" she half sobbed. "| man- 
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aged to escape to the neighbor's house next 
door. I'm calling from there. He kept point- 
ing a gun at us—there are two other women 
there besides myself—and asked for my car. 
It's out of order and won't run. When | told 
him this, he threatened to make it run himself, 
and take us all for a one-way ride. Oh, please 
hurry!" 

Two minutes later, a radio squad car slid 
to a halt in front of the Sandidge home. Four 
officers leaped out. 

"Two of you go around to the back door!" 
barked the sergeant. "We'll go through the 
front." 3 

As the police stormed inside the bungalow, 
they found only two badly frightened young 
women huddled together in the bedroom. 
They were Mildred Ford and Jennie Sauvage. 
Mrs. Sandidge was still at her neighbor's house 
next door, afraid to venture forth. 

The bandit? That uncanny sixth sense of 
his once more warned him at the crucial mo- 
ment that capture was at hand. He had van- 
ished like smoke—no one knew where. 

Other reports poured in with ever-increasing 
volume. Squad cars darted back and forth 
over the crowded streets. Exhausted, bewil- 
dered police made raid after raid only to 
eer they were a scant moment or two too 
ate. 

One of the strangest results of the des- 
perate slayer's flight was learned when officers 
noticed a small girl sitting stiffly in a machine, 
eyes staring straight ahead, while police cars 
roared up and down the street. 

When a patrolman spoke to her, she replied: 
"| can't talk to you or turn my head. If | do, 
that man will come back and kill me. He tried 
to steal daddy's car and take me with him, but 
he couldn't get it started." 

Public hysteria mounted to such an extent 
that a young factory worker, Lee Crawford, 
narrowly escaped being shot to death by an 
automobile salesman, Luther Shelton, who, 
while trying to aid the authorities, mistook 
Crawford for the killer. Crawford, driving a 
green coupe similar to the latest stolen car 
taken by the bandit, was spotted by Shelton, 
who immediately opened fire. Crawford's car 
was punctured in several places, one bullet 
embedding itself in the door frame not three 
inches from his head! 

lt was apparent that the frantic killer, 
hounded on every side, was unable to leave 
the confines of the city, which, by now, had 
been bottled up tightly through the coopera- 
tion of county and state police. 

Sheriff Alva Henry, with headquarters in 
Edwardsville, threw his own small army of dep- 
uties about Alton. His men included Deputy 
Sheriff Clarence Miller, brother of the slain 
officer. State Highway police were posted on 
every road to question and investigate each 
motorist who left the city. Even the various 
bridges leading from Illinois to Missouri across 
the Mississippi were swarming with police from 
both states. Weapons were drawn, grim deter- 
mination hardened officers! features. 

Among the deluge of tips and reports called 
in that afternoon and evening, one was des- 
tined to prove of greater consequence than it 
appeared at first glance. 

A squad car sergeant reported he had 
learned from a factory employe that a bare- 
headed youth wearing rough work clothing had 
entered the Duncan Foundry, in the south end 
of town. 

At the foundry, the police found a strangely 
disinterested group of workers. One or two 
recalled seeing a stocky-built lad walk through 
the plant and approach a drinking fountain. 
He'd then gone out the rear door. But one 
detail of his description was disappointing to 
the police. The men had gotten a close look 
at the boy and emphatically declared that his 
eyes were normal—in no way suggesting a 
cataract or sty! 

"Probably just a bum, hunting work," re- 
marked the sergeant, and turned to go. 

But as he did so, he noticed one of the 
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workers had not vouchsafed any information— 
and this man's machine was nearest to the 
drinking fountain. In answer to the officer's 
questions, he stated that his name was Vin- 
cent Wheeler and that he'd been at his ma- 
chine all afternoon. 

"Did you see that young fellow who stopped 
in here for a drink?" 

"No," Wheeler replied in an unusually surly 
tone. "| was working. Is it a crime to keep 
your mind on your work?" 

The sergeant jotted down the information 
he'd gotten, called his men, and continued the 
mad chase as directed by the blaring voice of 
the police broadcaster. The episode at Dun- 
can Foundry was merely one of hundreds the 
officers had investigated that day. 

But that evening, as Captain Uhle sifted 
through the mass of reports from his weary 
men, his eye fell on the one regarding the 
dirty young man who had stopped to get a 
drink. The reference to the man who had kept 
working so industriously intrigued him. Uhle 
put on his hat and decided to call on a few of 
the Duncan Foundry employes. 


jae didn't go at once to Wheeler's home. 
Instead, he first got a list of other men 
who had been in the plant at the time the 
police report stated, from company officials. 
A half dozen men were questioned before 
Uhle received the information he'd half ex- 
pected to hear. In a casual tone, he had once 
more repeated the question: "Did the young 
fellow ask for any one when he came in?" 

The man Uhle was speaking to at the time 
scratched his head for a-moment, then re- 
marked: "Seems as if he did mention some 
one's name—let's see—" The Duncan employe 
brightened: "No, he didn't. | remember, now! 
He just said, ‘I'm lookin' for a guy by the name 
of—, then he looked toward the back of the 
shop and walked to the drinking fountain. | 
xia pay any further attention to him after 
that." 

Uhle smiled, grimly: "Thanks." 

Confronted with the information that the 
tattered man had obviously known him, 
Wheeler confessed to Captain Uhle that it 
was true. 

"I—I was afraid to talk," he stammered, in 
embarrassment. "That guy is plenty tough. He 
said if | told who he was, he'd fill me full of 
slugs." 

"Your friend has killed a policeman, Vin- 
cent," said Uhle in a level tone. "We're out 
to get him. And, | might add, we aren't going 
to feel any too kindly toward any one who 
knows the devil and won't talk." 

Wheeler's eyes widened; he swallowed a 
time or two. Then he muttered: "His name 
is Clyde Wagner. He said he was wanted for 
a stick-up in Medora, Illinois, and that the 
police were after him for that." 

"Tell me this," pursued Uhle. "Has Wagner 
a bad eye or not? The man who shot Miller 
had a cast to his right eye—but the fellows 
at the plant say the boy who came through 
there today had two perfectly normal eyes." 

Wheeler chuckled, nervously: "Thàt's be- 
cause Clyde carries a specially made glass eye 
which fits over his bad one. He uses it as a 
disguise after he pulls a job, he says. Folks 
always remember the bad eye. They never 
think of him covering it up that way." 

Captain Uhle whistled, softly. So that was 
it! The killer might have mingled with the 
crowd, within plain view of the police, yet 
never be suspected! 

It was an astonishing case of a criminal pur- 
posely making himself conspicuous during a 
crime in order to throw off pursuit and identi- 
fication! i 

Captain Uhle phoned the Medora police the 
following morning. He learned Vincent Wheel- 
er's story was true. A "squint-eyed" youth, un- 
doubtedly Wagner, had, with a second young 
hodlum of about the same age, robbed a 
garage in that city and escaped with a ma- 
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chine containing a new automobile radio. 

Two miles out of town, the car had been 
found stripped of tires, accessories and the 
radio. The previous Monday, a stranger had 
been reported as having attempted to sell in 
Alton what apparently were the stolen articles. 

Uhle then visited the circuit clerk at Ed- 
wardsville, Madison county seat, on the chance 
: that Wagner might have a criminal record, 
since he was obviously an experienced hold-up 
artist. 

The hunch was a good one. Wagner, it de- 
veloped, had served one year. of a three year 
term for automobile theft, in 1935, at Menard 
Penitentiary. The prison officials there 
promptly supplied Uhle with photographs, fin- 
gerprints and full description of the youth 
known as Clyde Wagner. A significant nota- 
tion on the bulletin related that Wagner's 
right eye was partially blind, and that the 
young man made use of an artificial eye. The 
Menard authorities added the suggestion that 
Uhle talk to Patrol Agent Dick Dunn, at Ed- 
wardsville. Wagner was still under parol for 
the two-year balance of his sentence. 

Fortunately, Agent Dunn was an alert and 
observant officer. He had at his fingertips in- 
numerable bits of personal data and informa- 
tion about all of his charges. Regarding Wag- 
ner, he had a complete case history, including 
family names and addresses, companions and 
familiar haunts. 

Though squads of men were instantly dis- 
patched to every available address, Wagner 
was not found at any of them. One fact was 
learned, though, which Uhle considered impor- 
tant. Wagner's mother was ill. The fugitive 
might make an attempt to visit her. Therefore, 
a twenty-four hour vigil was placed on the 
Wagner home. 

Dick Dunn also assembled a list of names 
of young companions of the fugitive Wagner, 
one of whom was probably the second member 
of the youthful hold-up pair which had stolen 
the automobile in Medora. These names were 
traced down and their owners grilled, until 
only one. man remained—that of Charles Har- 
ris. Harris was not to be found at any of 
his familiar haunts. 

The address where he had lived was visited, 
and the officers were told the boy had moved 
two weeks before. His home was then put un- 
der surveillance and, Sunday evening, Harris 
walked into the trap. 

Witnesses from Medora were brought for- 
ward and asked to examine the men in the line- 
up. Each one picked Harris as one of the 
garage bandits. With this damning evidence, 
Harris decided to talk. He confessed he had 
been with Wagner on the hold-up, but swore 
he had nothing to do with the slaying of 
Patrolman Miller. 

"| was waiting all morning for Clyde in a 
car we'd stolen," he related. "We had planned 
another job. When he didn't come by noon, 
| decided to leave. | suspected he might have 
been picked up." 

"All right—we can soon learn whether your 
alibi is good or bad," cut in Captain Uhle. 
"But what we want to know right now is, where 
Clyde is hiding?" 

"| don't know that," replied Harris, ear- 
nestly. "But | can tell you where he sometimes 
hangs out. At the Big Arch, north of the city. 
We sometimes hide our stuff there. Clyde used 
to say it would make a swell place to stay if 
the law was hot. It's deserted, and there are 
no houses near by." 

Harris was jailed to await trial for the 
Medora robbery. Next morning, at day-break, 
100 officers lay in the tall grass and weeds 
surrounding the Big Arch to trap Wagner. 

But hours of patient waiting passed with 
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no sign of their quarry. The police finally 
closed in on the spot designated by Harris. 
There, they found a large store of food, to- 
gether with a huge quantity of obviously stolen 
merchandise comprised of radios, automobile 
parts and electrical equipment. But there was 
no skulking youth with a bad eye. 

Sheriff Henry ordered 10,000 circulars with 
Wagner's photograph and fingerprint speci- 
fication, struck off. These were mailed to au- 
thorities in every part of the United States. 
One explicit clew in the circulars was that the 
suspect had a penchant for stolen automobiles 
and would probably be driving one. 


honey morning, July 26, a coroner's 
jury returned a verdict of homicide in 
the death of Patrolman Addis Miller. 
Wagner was named as his slayer. 

The following Friday, James Martin, a for- 
mer room mate and chum of the dead patrol- 
man, Miller, turned up a clew which con- 
vinced the police their quarry had at last fled 
the city. 

Martin, working untiringly with the police 
to track down his friend's murderer, followed 
up a tip that Wagner had been seen near the 
C. & A. Roundhouse, in the railway yards east 
of Alton, the day before. Near the round- 
house was a large sewer. Opening it, Martin 
found the bottom of it trampled as though 
someone had stood there for hours. In the 
mud were scraps of food and cigarette butts. 
Police; inspecting the sewer, concluded that 
the clever fugitive had picked a perfect spot 
to hide, and, at the same time, wait for a 


Clyde 


freight to carry him out of the city and to , 


freedom. 

The following Friday, the Madison County 
Grand Jury established a precedent by re- 
turning an indictment of murder against Clyde 
Wagner—a man who was still only a phantom, 
who had not been seen since the day of the 
slaying. 

Reports trickled in from Nebraska, Texas, 
Oklahoma—then switched east to Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Indiana. Clyde Wagner was 
giving the police of the nation one grand 
chase. But one thing was encouraging—each 
report brought him nearer to lllinois. 

Chief Paul Smith, now recovered and out 
of the hospital, resumed his duties. He broad- 
cast a new appeal to all near-by states to 
increase their vigilance. 

"|t is my opinion that Wagner is trying to 
work his way back to Alton, in order to see 
his sick mother," asserted Chief Smith. 

Consequently, the guard about the Wagner 
home was increased, and officers throughout 
Madison and St. Clair Counties remained 
alert. However, it was not until nearly a 
month and a half later, September 8, that 
Clyde Wagner made his appearance—and in 
a wholly unexpected manner. 

An underworld rumor was wafted to the 
East St. Louis police department that a man 
with a squint eye was hiding out in a hobo 
jungle camp near the railway yards north of 
the city. 

Chief of Police O'Rourke immediately dis- 
patched two patrols, including Detective Ser- 
geant Glenn Rufner, Detectives August Manns 
and Tom Logan, to the scene. The Terminal 
Railroad assisted by sending two of their ace 
detectives along, John Smith and Dick Medor. 

As the officers' cars approached the "jungle", 
a sudden burst of activity was seen. Bums of 
all sizes and descriptions poured forth from 
the woods and scattered in every direction. 
One young fellow passed within ten feet of 
the officers as they vainly tried to herd the 
men together. 

The detectives were at a loss for a moment. 


They realized, too late, their tactics had been 
wrong. Had they brought enough officers 
along to surround the hobo camp, they could 
easily have captured every man there. As it 
was, they could only stand helplessly by and 
shout for the fleeing tramps.to stop. But the 
tramps chose to run. 

Suddenly, Ruffner pointed toward the young 
hobo who had passed them: "Look! He's 
carrying a revolver!" 

lt was true! The tattered youth clutched 
a heavy weapon in his hand, as he ran! With- 
out further ado, the officers opened fire. The 
young man lurched suddenly. He threw his 
pistol to the ground. But he kept running. 
In a few seconds, the underbrush had screened 
im. He was gone. 

Cursing their ill fortune, the detectives ran 
forward and Ruffner picked up the pistol the 
running man had dropped. It was a German 
Luger! 

Only later were the East St. Louis police to 
identify the Luger, by ballistics tests, as the 
same weapon which had taken Patrolman Mil- 
ler's life. 

The fleeing tramp had been the much- 
sought Clyde Wagner! 

With the knowledge that Clyde Wagner 
had been within a few miles of Alton, Illinois, 
and Missouri, authorities re-organized them- 
selves for the task of catching this slippery 
fugitive, once and for all time. Police broad- 
casts again began to crackle as they had on 
that memorable day of July 22, when a car- 
nival crowd had aided a slayer, unwittingly, 
to escape. 

But this time, the police of two states and 
a dozen cities were intent on the chase. One 
thing stood in their favor—Wagner had ob- 
viously been struck by one of the bullets fired 
by the group of East St. Louis detectives. He 
would, therefore, probably seek the services of 
a doctor. Police everywhere were ordered to 
interview physicians in an attempt to learn if 
Wagner had been treated for gunshot wounds. 

Through all this tumult, Chief Smith of 
Alton raised his voice to offer a worth-while 
suggestion: "Watch for stolen cars. Wagner 
will be trying to escape the dragnet we've 
laid for him. He'll steal a machine and make 
for the state line. My hunch is that he'll head 
for St. Louis, and work his way west through 
Missouri, to hide in the Ozark Mountains." 

In heavily populated districts such as St. 
Louis, East St. Louis and Alton, hundreds of 
stolen cars are reported every week. There- 
fore, it was not an easy task to watch for all 
of these confusing numbers. But it must be 
said that every officer in the investigation did 
just that. 

Again, the bridges were watched. Alert- 
eyed motorcycle police cruised restlessly back 
and forth through city streets—traffic prob- 
lems forgotten for the moment—searching, 
searching for one of the numerous license 
numbers which branded a stolen automobile. 

Many cars were located that afternoon and 
the following day. And the curtain on the 
absorbing man-hunt was rung down abruptly 
and with-little chance for dramatics. 


OTORCYCLE PATROLMAN ROLAND 

FARNSWORTH, of the St. Louis Police 
Department, suddenly spotted a new, black 
sedan with a Missouri license number that 
clicked in the officer's mind. It was a stolen 
machine! |t had been taken from Belt and 
Waterman Avenues, the night before. 

The car was rolling at a moderate speed. 
A bareheaded youth was at the wheel. Farns- 
worth swung about and trailed the sedan. At 
Broadway and Petsalozzi Street, he signaled 
to an idling scout car manned by Patrolman 


Edward Lange and Cyrus Calloway. The pa- 
trol car joined in the procession. 

At Dorcas Street and Broadway, Farnsworth 
puttered up alongside the sedan and ordered 
it to pull over. Instead of complying, the 
machine shot forward with a roar! 

Instantly, the sirens of both motorcycle and 
squad car broke out. It was a short but 
thrilling race. The three vehicles burned up 
the asphalt for a block and a half. It was 
when the scout car police drew their weapons 
that the youth driving the black sedan de- 
cided to call it quits. 

Hauled unceremoniously out of the ma- 
chine, he at first made a lame attempt to 
deny his identity. He insisted his name was 
Herman Digler, of Chicago. However, in the 
ride back to police headquarters, he confessed 
he was Clyde Wagner, already indicted for 
the murder of officer Miller. 


similar to it," King said. "The murderer either 
found it around the victim's house, or else 
brought it along for the express purpose of 
using it as a weapon. | think I'll see Charlie 
McKee later and ask him if he's noticed any 
such tools around his sister's place." 

"And another thing we want to find out," 
Mayforth added, "is whether Lu'u McKee her- 
self admitted the killer, or whether the killer 
had a key." 

Shortly before ten o'clock that evening, 
King and Mayforth visited Charles McKee at 
his home in Cottage Place. He greeted them 
quietly, his eyes searching them questioningly. 
As he listened to their questions, he said 
gravely: 

"| don't think my sister had any such tools 
around the house. And | don't think that she'd 
give any one a key to the house, either. In 
fact, l'm positive about that." 

"How about enemies, Charlie? Anybody 
who might have wanted to see her harmed for 
some reason?" Mayforth inquired. 

McKee laughed sardonically. "Nobody in 
this town had anything in for Lulu.. You know 
as well as | do that she was liked by everybody. 
She was one person who had no enemies." 

"When you went to the house this after- 
` noon, Charlie, did you try any doors other 
.than the one you broke in?" 

McKee shook his head. "No; just that front 
door." y 

"| understand," King interposed, "that your 
sister used to take in boarders. Can you help 
us out on that angle?" 

"Sure, she took in boarders," McKee said. 
"She took 'em in during the Fair. But who 
they were, and where they are now, | certainly 
don't know. 

"If you're figuring that maybe one of them 
is responsible for Lulu's death, I'll tell you 
frankly that | don't see the reason for it. Why 
in the world should one of those men come all 
the way back from Heaven-knows-where to kill 
Lulu? Certainly, not for her money, because 
l'm sure she never gave anv of her boarders 
the impression that she kept money around the 
house. And, certainly, none of them would 
make a trip back here simply to get her jew- 
elry. What would they get for it all? No... 
it doesn't make sense to me. If it was a burg- 
lar, it must've been somebody who knew Lulu 
was away from the. house and had to kill her 
when she suddenly returned and tried, maybe, 
to call the police." 

King and Mayforth went away, impressed 
with the Deputy Assessor's theory. 

The next morning King, Mayforth and 
Strohson again went around questioning neigh- 
bors, friends and business associates of the 
dead woman. But, as the hours went by, and 
the number of people interrogated increased, 
the result remained the same—nothing. 
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In searching him, they found an empty gun 
holster and a case for carrying his artificial 
eye. The eye was in place, effecting a star- 
tlingly life-like appearance. |t gave no hint 
that its wearer was the "squint-eyed" bandit 
the whole nation was searching for. 

The next day, Wagner was removed to Ed- 
wardsville, Illinois, after having waived extra- 
dition. Once assured that he could not alibi 
his way out of the Miller slaying, Wagner took 
on a strangely boastful air. His confession 
filled 39 typewritten pages! It consisted of 
his flight and bore out the truth of the vari- 
ous reports which had related to his having 
been seen in widely separated parts of the 
country. He showed a half-healed wound in 
his thigh. 

"The East St. Louis cops did that, yester- 


day, when they chased me out of the hobo 


jungle," he remarked. 
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Mayforth looked a little tired and said 
earnestly, "We've got a real mystery on our 
hands this time. l've turned the facts of this 
case over in my mind so many times in the 
last twenty-four hours that l've got one grand 
headache, and still everything continues to 
add up to zero. 

"We haven't a single clue to work on. All 
we know is that Lulu McKee is found murdered 
in her living room. There're no prints, no 
weapons, no description of any caller, no noises 
heard. I'm beginning to wonder after all if 
the murderer really was a burglar. If Lulu 
McKee surprised him in the act, as we've been 
theorizing, then there should have been some 
evidence of the man's search for money or val- 
uables. There should've been some disturb- 
ance signs among the household effects." — 

. King stared gloomily into space. The Lieu- 
tenant's words added to the depth of the 
vexing, tantalizing enigma that troubled them. 


U was at this moment that a rap sounded on 
the Inspector's office door. Charles McKee 
stepped jauntily in. 

"There's something | want to tell you," he 
said after a brief exchange of greetings. "t 
occurred to me this morning that there was 
one fellow from the races, who used to board 
at my sister's house for a couple of years back 
in 1931 or so. He finally got married and set- 
Hed down right here in Mineola." 

"Who is he?" the Inspector asked hopefully. 

"Name's John Roberts, and he lives a block 
away from Lulu's, at 43 Wiliis Avenue. He's 
an ex-Army man, and right now, from the little 
| know of him, he's on:relief and doing little 
odd repair jobs." 

"You think he might have something to do 
with this murder?" Mayforth queried. 

McKee shrugged. "| don't think anything. 
You fellows were asking me about boarders 
last night, and | told you | couldn't remember 


any-of them. This morning | thought of the 


Roberts fellow, so | came over to tell you. It's 
up to you to find out about him. For all | know, 
he may be as innocent of all this as you and I." 

As soon as McKee departed, King and May- 
forth made for the police coupe and drove to 
the Willis Avenue address. 

A slender, dark-haired woman, dressed in a 
tidy pattern-apron, answered the doorbell and 
admitted them. 

King introduced himself: and Mayforth and 
asked to see the woman's husband. 

"Why, he's not- home just now," she said, 
her face turning pale. "He went out Tuesday 
morning to look for work. He'll be back by 
Saturday, the latest, | guess, if he doesn't find 
anything. He went to New York, you see." 

"Was he home last Sunday and Monday?" 
King inquired, watching her closely. 

"Oh, yes. He was home, all right, then. 
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. À grim note was sounded when Charles 
Harris, awaiting trial with Wagner for the 
Medora robbery, committed suicide in his cell 
by hanging himself with his clothing. He left 
a brief note behind which read: "l've wasted 
my opportunities. There's nothing more to live 
for." 

Harris took his life, September 30. Novem- 
ber 19, 1937, Clyde Wagner dramatically 
halted his trial to plead guilty to the murder 
of Addis Miller. He was sentenced by Judge 
Maurice V. Joyce to serve 100 years in 
Menard Penitentiary. There will be no early 
parole. Wagner must serve 5| years and 3 
months before he is eligible for parole. He 
is 21 now, and he cannot be released until he 
is 72. 

By theu, he will have lost the springy, grey- 
hound stride which helped him elude, for so 
long, the avengers of the cruel murder of 
Policeman Addis Miller. 


But... but what do you want to see him 
about?  Nothing's happened to him, has 
there?" 

"Nothing's happened to him. We merely 
want to ask him a few questions about Miss 


McKee. We understand he used to board 
with her." 
"Miss McKee!" the woman exclaimed. 


"Why, she was murdered the other day. What 
do you expect my husband to tell you? Why 
do you want to see him?" 

Fear and suspicion were rising in the wom- 
an's eyes and face. Her voice was swelling to 
an emotional scream. 

"There's no need to excite yourself," King 
assured her, "This is just a routine matter. 
We're questioning everybody we think might 
be able to aid us in any way." 

With a visible effort, Mrs. Roberts regained 
her calm, and in a voice that shook nervously, 
she informed the detectives that her husband 
was on relief and was doing his best to find 
a job. 

"When was the last time your husband did 
any work for Miss McKee?" Mayforth asked. 

"Oh, a few months ago, | guess." 

"He was on good terms with her?" 

The woman's eyes burned. “Certainly! A 
don't know why you're asking me all these 
impertinent questions, but if you must know 
| don't mind tell you that Miss McKee was 
a very good friend of ours. She helped us 
when my husband and | were married. We still 
can't believe she's dead... died so hor- 
ribly."' 

King looked sympathetic and said: 
won't trouble you any further." 

The Inspector and Lieutenant drove away 
thoughtfully, without having drawn any conclu- 
sions about John Roberts. 


Guns. unobtrusively, they began an in- 
vestigation of the jobless ex-service man. 
From the relief authorities, they learned that 
Roberts had been off relief since last January, 
having been paid $128.00 in unemployment in- 
surance. 

"Funny, but Mrs. Roberts didn't mention 
anything about him getting that money. She 
said they were still on relief," Mayforth said. 

King and Mayforth had a surprise in store 
for them when they visited Roberts’ landlord, 
Henry Seaman, local. contractor and livery 
stable operator. ; 

"You're asking me what | know about John 
Roberts?" Seaman laughed disagreeably. 
"Didn't you know that | was just down to 
Police Headquarters and the District Attor- 
ney's office to lodge a forgery complaint 
against him?" 

The detectives made no attempt to hide 
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their astonishment. Seaman went on telling 
how he had discovered the disappearance of 
his check book from his car on Monday morn- 
ing. This morning, five days later, he learned 
that more than a half dozen checks, sup- 
posedly signed by him, had been passed to 
local storekeepers by a man said to be John 
Roberts, 

"And to think that | used to consider him a 
good fellow, a veteran, and all that!" Seaman 
snorted angrily. "I've sure changed my mind 
about him now!" 

Further probing of Roberts, while a warrant 
for his arrest on the forgery charge was now 
waiting to be served, led into the man's Army 
life. And here another surprise was awaiting 
them. John Roberts, they learned, had been 
dishonorably discharged from service at 
Quarry Heights, Panama Canal Zone, October 
15, 1926, following his conviction by Panama 
civil authorities on charges of first degree 
burglary! 

Saturday and Sunday went by, a week since 
"Lulu" McKee was beaten to death, and John 
Roberts continued to remain missing. 

King returned on Monday morning to the 
Roberts house. 

"Has your husband returned yet?" he asked 
the wife, whose eyes now were dark with worry. 
In a small, dejected voice she replied that he 
hadn't. 

"Are you certain that your husband went 

away only for the purpose of looking for 
work?" King said sharply. 
"Mrs. Roberts’ face went scarlet. Her breath- 
ing increased to jerky gasps. "What are you 
insinuating?" she flared. "What right have you 
got to come around here with questions like 
that about an innocent man, anyway? Is it 
any crime for a poor, unemployed man to go 
away in order to find a job so he can support 
his wife and four little children?" 

The exasperation and hurt that the Inspector 
saw in her face were genuine, and he realized 
that his next words would prove even more 
painful to her. 

"| mean, Mrs. Roberts, that your husband 
went away because he is wanted on a charge 
of having forged your landlord's name to a 
number of checks amounting to nearly three 
hundred dollars." 

The effect was startling. The burning red of 
indignation that had suffused her face changed 
almost instantly into a deathly pallor. For a 
moment she swayed giddily. Her lips moved 
spasmodically. 

"|I... don't believe it! He couldn't ever 
do such a thing!" 

That same afternoon King went into confer- 
ence with Neary, and it was decided to spread 
an eight-state alarm for the missing handyman. 

"We'll find out if he's guilty of Lulu Mc- 
Kee's murder just as soon as we get him back 
here," King said. “If he's guilty, then he's one 
of the nerviest guys | know of. 
woman on Sunday night, then staying in town 
as nicely as you please for two days to pass 
around a lot of phony checks! Some nerve!" 

Days slipped by. The investigators con- 
tinued to watch the Roberts house. Nothing 
at all was heard from or about him. But King 
felt that sooner or later the man would make 
an attempt to communicate with his wife. 
With that belief in mind, he appealed to the 
postal authorities to assist them in watching 
out for Mrs. Roberts' mail. 

Meanwhile, on the supposition that Roberts 
might be drawn to the dog race crowds in 
Florida, King, Strohson and Mayforth unex- 
pectedly took off from Roosevelt Field for 
Hollywood, Florida, in a police plane. 

For three days, with the aid of Florida State 
Police, the officers checked at the various race 
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tracks in. Hollywood, Miami and Tallahassee. 
But their quarry continued to remain elusive. 
Back to Long Island the trio flew, tired and 
discouraged. 
Another week dragged by, and the investi- 
gation began to lag under the scarcity of 
leads and clues. 


To the morning of March 24, unexpect- 
edly, the postal authorities notified King 
that a letter had been delivered that morning 
to Mrs. Roberts, and that it was post-marked 
from a sub-station in Chicago. 

Once again the police plane was prepared 
for flight. This time, accompanying King were 
Neary and Detectives Frank Gorman, Joseph 
Culkin and William Graeber. 

At two o'clock that afternoon, the Nassau 
detectives, with the aid of the Chicago police, 
began a careful check of the vicinity of the 
Twenty-second Street post office. Two men 
were assigned to watch the out-of-town mail 
drops. 

As night came on, the search broadened out 
to the hotels. 

It was in the lobby of the Y. M. C. A. Hotel, 
at 8 o'clock, just as Graeber was entering the 
place, when a familiar figure crossed his path. 
Roberts! 

Graeber, who often had noticed the slim 
veteran about Mineola, stepped forward and 
seized him by the shoulder. 

"You're under arrest, Roberts. 
warrant out for you." 

The man stared blankly. "Under arrest," he 
repeated. "What for?” 

"It's no use, Roberts. You're wanted for 
forgery and for questioning in Anna McKee's 
murder." 

"You're crazy as a bedbug!" Roberts cried, 
his lean face twitching angrily and his weak, 
small chin sticking out defiantly. "I've been 
out here more than a week looking for work. 
You've got a nerve accusing me of forgery and 
murder!" 

Suddenly, as Graeber was about to reach for 
handcuffs, Roberts underwent an amazing 
change. His anger disappeared, his body 
sagged and his face relaxed. In almost a whis- 
per he said: "Okay, pal. I'm the guy you 
want. I've got to get it off my chest." 

Roberts was rushed to Chicago Police Head- 
quarters, where, after agreeing to waive his 
extradition rights, he admitted his theft and' 
forgery of Seaman's checks and began a con- 
fession of Lulu's McKee's murder. 

"In the first place," he began, "my real 
name isn't John Roberts. It's Vernon E. Ol- 
daker. Nobody in Mineola ever knew that, not 
even my wife. 

"As for Lulu. McKee, | killed her because 
she refused to loan me some money when | 
went to her that Sunday night on March fifth. 
I'd gotten $128 from the unemployment insur- 
ance and lost it all on the races. | had to 
have money to give my wife. | was afraid to 
go home that day without giving her some- 
thing, so | went to Miss McKee's house around 
seven-thirty and rang the bell at the side door. 

She let me in. | told her she had to lend 
me some money, that | needed it badly. She 
told me she was sorry, that she couldn't give 
me anything as she only had nine dollars in 
her purse. She opened it to show me. Some- 
how, | suddenly lost my head.. 

"| raised the hammer | had taken along with 
me and struck her over the head. She didn't 
fall at the first blow. She grabbed at me and 
tried to fight me off. When | saw her bleeding 
so hard, | became frightened. | was afraid she 
would have me arrested. 

"| hit her again and again until she died. 

"| grabbed up her purse, took off her rings 
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and ran out through the side door. | walked 
about a mile before | decided to bury the 
hammer in an embankment of the Long Island 
Railroad near the intersection of the Motor 
Parkway. About 150 feet away, along West- 
bury Avenue and Carlyle Place, | threw the 
purse, with the rings and nine dollars, into a 
pond. | didn't want to use her money after 
killing her. 

"As | started back home, it came to me that 
| had noticed my landlord's checkbook several 
times in one of the pockets of his car. | made 
up my mind to get it, and get some money by 
forging his name to the checks. 

"My wife and kids were in bed when | got 
home. | washed around carefully and made 
sure that there was no blood on my clothes. 
In the morning, | said | was going out to look 
for work and promised to bring home some 
money. 

"All | heard that day and night was talk 
about Lulu McKee's murder—in my mind, | 
mean. | was afraid that any minute somebody 
would leap at me, accusing me of her death. 
It scared me. | wanted to get away as soon as 
possible, before she would be found." 

Oldaker rambled on, and told how he stole 
the checkbook and passed the spurious checks 
around Mineola and Garden City. Tuesday 
morning, he left the city, giving his wife fifteen 
dollars of the check money, with the explana- 
tion that it was money due him for a few odd 
jobs. 

Back in Mineola, Oldaker was taken to the 
McKee home, where he re-enacted his crime. 
Next, he was taken to the railroad embank- 
ment, where he assisted the police in retriev- 
ing the blood-stained hammer and purse. 

March 28, 1939, Oldaker pleaded guilty to 
an indictment charging him with forgery. He 
was remanded to the County Jail. That same 
day, an indictment was returned against him, 
charging him with first degree murder. 

Oldaker went on trial May 8, 1939. His 
attorneys announced that they would not deny 
the murder. But they presented a defense 
based upon "a slaying of fury." There was, 
they declared, no premeditation. 

District Attorney Neary was prepared for 
this. He described Oldaker as a clever crimi- 
nal, one who planned the crime, step-by-step, 
in advance. The confession, he held, proved 
this point. 

After carefully weighing the testimony, 
which consumed a week in the giving, the jury 
agreed upon a verdict of murder in the second 
degree. 

Seven days later, Oldaker was called before 
Judge Cortland A. Johnson who then and 
there sentenced him to life imprisonment at 
Sing Sing. 

Oldaker was immediately taken to his place 
behind the somber, gray walls of the up-state 
institution. 
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ravine. For, four minutes after she had 
alighted from Cox's car, another tram had 
passed. 

"The way | reconstruct the crime," said 
Chisholm to Chief Constable Draper, "is this: 
Ruth started to walk from Coxwell Avenue to 
her home. Halfway past the ravine, at the 
spot where we picked up the strands of blue 
wool, the killer attacked her and dragged her, 
struggling frantically, down into the gully." 

"That's probably correct," agreed Draper. 
"The next question is, was she walking with a 
friend, or was she attacked by this man who 
jumped off Cox's car at the last minute?” 

They were still discussing the cáse a half 
hour later when Sergeant Dunlop hurriedly en- 
tered the office. From his appearance, it was 
obvious he had news of importance. 

"Well, what is it?" asked the Inspector 
eagerly. 

"I've just been talking to Mrs. Richleau," 
said Dunlop. "She's the woman who caught 
the kids throwing stones down the gully. She 
lives on Gerard Street directly opposite the 
ravine." 

"Well?" snapped Chisholm. 

"She says," said Dunlop, "that she heard a 
scream last night. Two of them, in fact—a 
woman's screams. One woke her up. The 
other followed a minute after. She got up out 
of bed, went to the window and looked and 
listened. She saw or heard nothing else. She 
thought at the time that what she had heard 
was a trick of the storm. Now she knows dif- 
ferently."' 


Gusts face was gray and his eyes 
granite-hard. The line of his jaw stood 
out in sharp relief from ear to chin. "That's 
probably why he killed her," he said slowly. 
"To keep her from screaming. Mad.. Lost his 
head. There's no criminal more desperate 
than a sex-fiend in the midst of the commis- 
sion of a crime." 

Then shortly: "Dunlop!" 

"Yes, sir?" 

"What time did this Mrs. Richleau hear the 
screams?" 

"Just at midnight, sir." 


"What?" 
"That's right. Mrs. Richleau was positive of 
that. That puzzled me, too." 


Chisholm pursed his lips, drummed thought- 
fully on the table. 

"What do you make of that, Draper? 
Twenty-three minutes passed from the time 
she left the car till the screams." 

Draper ran a hand through his hair. "Just 
another mystery. The case is full of them. 
Why, for instance, was the girl walking on the 
north side of the street—the side that edges 
the ravine—when her car would come along 
on the south side?" 

Chisholm shrugged. "And it doesn't seem 
logical to me that, with another car due to 
come along in another four minutes, that she 
would start out on foot in the midst of a storm 
for her home a mile away. And while we're 
at it—that umbrella of hers that was found in 
the ravine—was that umbrella open or shut?" 

Draper referred to the sheaf of official re- 
ports on his desk. "lt was closed," he an- 
nounced after a moment. "Fit that in, if you 
can." ` 
"She might have been picked up by an au- 
tomobile," began Chisholm. "But that won't 
explain the twenty-three minutes that elapsed 
from the time she left the tram till the time 
her scream was heard. It's only a five-minute 
walk from the car stop to the ravine." He 
assaulted the desk with his fist. "Tell me what 
transpired in those twenty-three minutes, and 
I'll crack this case for you." 
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: But, unfortunately, Draper could not tell 
im. 

Daylight saw a squad of officers going over 
the ravine with fine-tooth combs—in this case, 
rakes. Chisholm was more than anxious to 
find the murder weapon on the possibility that 
it might yield him a telltale fingerprint or 
some other clue that would lead him to the 
murderer. i 

The rakes of the men turned up the usual 
assortment of junk—broken bottles, rusted tin 
cans, an ancient and rusted bolt—but not the 
"blunt weapon" that had crushed in the skull 
of beautiful Ruth Taylor. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the searching, a 
shout went up from one of the officers. Some 


:250 yards distant from the spot where the 


body had been found, he had stumbled across 
a man's topcoat. Its color was gray. In- 
stantly, the men recalled the story told by a 
neighbor of the Taylors, of having seen Ruth 
two weeks before with a man in a gray coat 
and hat. 

Was this the coat? 
ture? 

Inspector Chisholm was immediately noti- 
fied of the find. He rushed to the ravine. 
Examining the coat, he found in one of the 
pockets a copy of the highway regulations and 
a Toronto street guide. 

These details lent strength to the theory 
that Ruth had been picked up by a passing 
motorist. And if that motorist saw fit to carry 
a Toronto street guide in his pocket, the ob- 
vious conclusion was that he was from out of 
town. 

Inspector Chisholm frowned darkiy to him- 
self as he considered these matters. If his 
conclusions were correct, his case had become 
increasingly difficult. In the past 36 hours, 
since the time of the crime, a man in a car 
could have put many miles between himself 
and the scene of the slaying. 

Still frowning he examined the garment fur- 
ther. And then he made a startling find. In 
the inside pocket of the coat his probing fin- 
gers came upon a thin and worn leather wal- 
let. It was empty, but stamped in golf leaf 
upon the inside was the name Ralph James 
and a Toronto address. 

Chisholm could not believe his good luck. 
He slammed the bill-fold shut, stuffed it into 
his pocket, and then, with the topcoat over 
his arm, scrambled hurriedly up the ravine. 
Vaulting behind the wheel of his car he sped 
swiftly through the city. 

A half hour later, with a harsh grinding of 
brakes, he pulled up before a modest, two- 
story house on East Orchard Street. A young 
man was just leaving as he vaulted clear of 
the wheel. 

"Just a minute," said Chisholm, placing a 
restraining hand on the other's arm. "Are 
you Ralph James?" 

The man hardly heard the question, for he 
was staring at the gray topcoat hung over the 
Inspector's arm. "Yes," he admitted. "So 
you found it already." He noted the official 
police car. 

"| was just going down to report it to you." 

"Report what?" asked Chisholm suspi- 
ciously. 

"A robbery. My room was broken into last 
night. My money and some of my clothes 
were taken. That coat, there, is one of the 
items." 

"You know where that coat was found?" 
asked Chisholm sternly. 

James shook his head in bewilderment. 
"Why, no, | haven't the slightest idea." 

"It was found in the ravine on Gerard 
Street," said the Inspector heavily. "A short 
distance from the spot where the body of 
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Ruth Taylor was found." 

James peled slightly and protested that he 
knew nothing. about the brutal crime other 
than what he had read in the papers; that 
he had not been within a mile of the ravine 
in years. 


HISHOLM took him to Headquarters, 

however, and there questioned him at 
length. James answered all questions fully 
and in a straightforward manner, giving a de- 
tailed account of his movements during the 
past three days. He was held pending the 
investigation of his alibis and released later 
when they proved iron-clad. 

He was entirely eliminated from the case a 
few days later when a gang of housebreakers 
were caught. They admitted that they had 
rifled James' home the night after the murder 
of Ruth Taylor and had divided the loot in 
the ravine. 

And thus it was that the most promising 
lead Inspector Chisholm had evaporated into 
thin air. A short time later, he received a 
second jolt. A long distance telephone call 
came through for him from Kitchener, Ontario, 
from a traveling salesman named "Bill." 

He had read in the papers the police theo- 
ries concerning the mysterious phone call Ruth 
Taylor had received a few short hours before 
her death, and he wanted to clear himself. 

He admitted that he knew the girl casually, 
and that it was he who had called her. How- 
ever, he had been in Kitchener for the past 
week and could not possibly have any connec- 
tion with her brutal slaying. ` 

His story was verified in every detail by the 
Kitchener police. 

With a heavy sigh, Inspector Chisholm 
turned from the telephone. "Every hot lead 
we get goes up in smoke," he said ruefully. 

"Well," consoled Draper sympathetically, 
"At least we know where we stand. What do 
we do now?" 

Chisholm paced the width of his office a 
few times without answering. "'From the evi- 
dence at hand," he said at last, "| think we 
can safely eliminate the possibility of some 
man friend of Ruth's having committed the 
crime. That means we have to look for a de- 
generate close to home." 

"What about the man Cox saw on his street 
car—the one who jumped off after the girl?" 

"Keep your men on that assignment. We've 
got to locate him if possible. In the mean- 
time we'll check up on the cleaning establish- 
ments for bloodstained clothes. And we'll 
look through the files now for records of known 
degenerates with convictions for sex offenses 
against them." 7 

He turned to a filing cabinet at the far 
side of his office, removed a section of cards 
and distributed them amongst a half dozen 
subordinates. 

"Get busy, boys," he ordered. 
up any bets." 

A few minutes later, Detective Waterhouse 
looked up with a grunt, waving a yellow card 
in his hand. "Here's one that looks interest- 
ing, Chief," he said. "Man by the name of 
Harry O'Donnell. Sex offense against a mar- 
ried woman.  Sentenced to three years in 
Kingston Penitentiary, October 14, 1929." 

"Where does he live?'' asked Chisholm. 

"That's what makes it hot," said Water- 
house. "On Hollywood Crescent. That street 
runs along the eastern edge of the ravine." 

"Look him up," snapped Chisholm. "I'll 
keep on with the rest of the cards." 

Accompanied by Detectives  Mcllraith, 
Munro and Mosher, Waterhouse started im- 
mediately for the house on Hollywood Cres- 
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cent. There, not wishing to attract undue at- 
tention, the three officers remained on the 
sidewalk while Waterhouse rang the bell of the 
O'Donnell apartment. No answer. He rang 
again, longer this time. Still no answer. 

Impatient, Waterhouse pressed the bell 
push of another apartment. The ring was 
answered by an elderly woman. 


"Where are the O'Donnell's?" asked the 
detective. 
The woman smiled, gushed. "Mrs. O'Don- 


nell gave birth to a son early Saturday morn- 
ing. She's been at the Riverdale Maternity 
home since Friday night." 

'"And where's her husband?" 

"Oh, | think he's staying with his father 
while his wife is in the hospital.” 

"| see," said Waterhouse. "Do you know 
where he works?" 


"Why, yes," replied the woman. "At a gas 
station at Woodfield Road and Gerard 
Street" A frown crossed her face. "Is there 
anything wrong?" 

Waterhouse smiled reassuringly. ‘Just a 
little matter of a traffic violation," he lied. 


"Thanks for the information." 

He returned to the three officers on the 
street and told them what he had learned. 
The most significant point established was the 
fact that O'Donnell worked at a gas station 
on Gerard Street, only a short distance from 
the ravine where Ruth Taylor had been so 
brutally murdered. 

"You men go down to the gas station and 
pick up O'Donnell," he concluded. "I'll stick 
here. Bring him back with you." 


AC McILRAITH pulled up to a halt at the 

gas station on Gerard Street, he was ap- 

proached by a stocky, powerful man whose 

upper lip was adorned by a small moustache. 
"Gas?" he inquired politely. 


"Hold it," replied Mcllraith. "Are you 
O'Donnell?" 
The man smiled, nodded. "That's me." 


said  Mcllraith, 


"We want you to come 


"We're police officers," 
*showing his badge. 
with us." 

O'Donnell showed no excitement at the 
words. "Sure," he agreed readily. "Wait 
till | get my coat." 

Mcllraith accompanied him into the sta- 
tion, waited patiently while O'Donnell put on 
a leather windbreaker. As they were leaving, 
the suspect turned to two mechanics who were 
working on a wrecked car. 

"I'll be back in a little while," he said cheer- 
"They want to see me about the ravine 


Mellraith eyed him narrowly, O'Donnell 
had pulled a boner. For in the conversation 
thus far, no mention had been made of the 
reason the officers wanted to question him. 

In the police car, headed back for the 
O'Donnell residence, the suspect was ques- 
tioned closely as to his movements Monday 
afternoon and night. In his favor, he an- 
swered all questions freely and fully without 
hesitation. 

"Monday afternoon?" he repeated. 

"Why, | had Monday afternoon off. But | 
worked Monday night." 

"Till what time?" 

"| closed the station at 11:30." 

"Ah," said Mcllraith. "And then what?” 

O'Donnell smiled. "| walked home." 

"By any chance, did you pass the ravine?" 

"Sure," said O'Donnell. "About fifteen 
minutes later. | been thinking about that, you 
know. Halfway past the ravine | saw a girl 
and two men walking on the other side of the 
street. |t was raining so hard | didn't pay 
much attention to them. Now with what's 
happened . .." His voice trailed off. 

A moment later the car pulled up before 
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the O'Donnell home. 

"We'll have to give your place the once 
over," said Mcllraith. "Just routine stuff, No 
objections, | suppose?" 

If O'Donnell had any objections he did not 
mention them. The party alighted from the 
car, was joined by Waterhouse and ascended 
immediately to the O'Donnell apartment on 
the second floor of the house. 

Sergeant Mcllraith glanced curiously about 
the living room. Its furnishings were com- 
monplace enough, as commonplace as the ap- 
pearance of the man himself. There was noth- 
ing in the face of stocky O'Donnell that hinted 
of a warped brain hiding behind his thatch 
of wavy blond hair. Yet the man had already 
been convicted of committing an abnormal sex 
crime. 

Mcllraith noticed that O'Donnell wore his 
work clothes—a blue flannel shirt, black 
breeches and leggings. "Where are your 
best clothes?" he asked abruptly. 

O'Donnell answered readily enough. 
in the hall, in the closet. Here." 

He led the way. Mcllraith watched him 
covertly as he followed. 

But if O'Donnell was uneasy, no hint of it 
showed in his manner. He stepped aside as 
Mcllraith opened the closet and took out a 
dark suit and an overcoat. 

Waterhouse came up to join them.  To- 
gether, he and Mcllraith subjected the gar- 
ments to a swift scrutiny. Their backs were 
turned to O'Donnell when they exchanged a 
sober and significant glance a moment later. 

The cloth of the garments was slightly 
damp. Dried mud clung to the cuffs of the 
trousers. Bits of burrs had worked their 
prongs deep into the material. Picking them 
out, Mcllraith remembered that there had 
been plenty of burrs in the ravine. On the 
crease of the trousers were little, red-brown 
flecks of some substance that seemed very 
familiar to the eyes of the men from Head- 
quarters. Saying nothing as yet, they turned 
from the trousers to the overcoat. 

And there they found something that drew 
Mcllraith's forehead into a frowning V be- 
tween his eyes! 

Hairs—scores of them. Blue hairs. Rab- 
bit-fur hairs. The fabric of the overcoat was 
covered with them. 

Slowly the detective straightened, turned to 


"Out 


O'Donnell. He held out the coat and picked 
up one of the soft blue hairs with thumb and 
forefinger. 

"Maybe," he said slowly, "you could explain 
these?" 


O'Donnell's eyes opened a trifle wider. He 
leaned forward to look closer at the object 
in Mcllraith's fingers, then shook his head 
slowly from side to side. 

"That's funny," he said. He scratched his 
head thoughtfully, then brightened. "Oh, | 
guess they must have come from my wife's 
bedjacket. Or maybe from the baby's mit- 
tens." 

Waterhouse took a turn. "And the mud 
stains here on your trouser cuffs?" 

O'Donnell's shrug was a masterpiece of non- 


chalance. "Had to fix a flat the other night. 
It was pretty muddy." 
Plausible? Of course. But neither of the 


officers was satisfied. Mcllraith draped the 
garments over his arm. The police laboratory 
would be able to tell them what they wanted 
to know about the mud stains, the reddish- 
brown flecks and the blue hairs. 

Meanwhile, Munro and Mosher had been 
looking over the rest of the apartment. In 
the kitchen they found that a trail of muddy 
blotches extended across the linoleum-covered 
floor. It ended at the sink. Beneath the sink 
were several burrs that had been crushed by 
a heavy foot. 


They all gathered at last in the living room. 
O'Donnell was still unperturbed and still seem- 
ingly frank and straightforward. 

"|f you don't mind," said Mcllraith, " 
like to look you over. Wil you strip?” 

O'Donnell looked puzzled, but with a shrug 
he answered: "Sure. Why not?" 

Swiftly he peeled off his clothing. The offi- 
cers looked over his fair-skinned, muscular 
body. Apparently there was no mark on him. 
But, suddenly, Waterhouse grasped his right 
hand and turned it over. There was a pur- 
pling bruise on the back, between the middle 
and the fourth finger. 

In answer to his curt question, O'Donnell 
had a ready answer for that one, too. "Got 
that at work. Caught my hand between the 
handle and the gas pump," he explained. 

Mcllraith rubbed his chin. "Maybe," he 
said. "Maybe everything you've told us is 
the truth. But just as a matter of form, we're 
taking you down to Headquarters to see the 
Inspector." 

O'Donnell's easy assurance left him at last. 
His face flushed a warm red. "You're making 
a bad mistake. | told you my wife's in the 
hospital. I've just become a father. What 
makes you think—especially at a time like this 
—that I'd go drag a girl into the bushes?" 

Mcllraith did not answer. He rolled O'Don- 
nell's good clothes carefully into a neat bun- 
dle while the man once more donned those 
he had been wearing. Then, together, they 
left the house and made the journey to Head- 
quarters in silence—a thoughtful silence on 
the part of the officers; a sullen, moody silence 
on the part of their suspect. 


WITH O'Donnell in Chisholm's office and 
the bundle of clothing in the hands of 
the laboratory experts, Waterhouse was dis- 
patched on another mission. This time he 
made the trip out to the maternity hospital 
where Mrs. O'Donnell was a patient. 

He was soon closeted with the Superin- 
tendent of the hospital in the latter's office. 
She was a capable woman and conscientious 
about her patients. When Waterhouse ex- 
plained his identity, she was frankly worried. 

"| really don't think Mrs. O'Donnell should 
see you yet," she said. "Perhaps | can tell you 
what you want to know without disturbing 
her." 

"Mery likely," 
when did Mrs. 
last?" 

The Superintendent drew a book across her 
desk, thumbed through the pages and then 
glanced down a list of entries. “On Mon- 
day. He was here twice that day—at three 
in the afternoon and at eight in the evening." 

"| see," answered Waterhouse. "Now can 
you tell me whether she was wearing a blue 
bedjacket at either of those times? Has she 
such a garment?" 

The Superintendent rose. "I'll get her grip." 

She left the office and returned a few 
minutes later with a black handbag. Together 
they opened it and emptied its contents on 
the desk top. There were a bonnet and baby 
blankets, bootees and blue wool mittens, two 
night gowns and, folded at the very bottom, 
a blue bedjacket. 

Sergeant Waterhouse picked up this last 
item and the pair of mittens. He crushed the 
soft materials in his big hands. Were they 
barking up the wrong tree again? Had 
O'Donnell been telling the truth after all? 
Here were the bedjacket and the mittens— 
both of blue wool. 

"If you don't mind," he told the Superin- 
tendent, "I'll just take these things along to 
Headquarters with me.' 

Slowly she replaced the other garments in 
the handbag. "It's a trifle irregular," she said 
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agreed Waterhouse. "First, 
O'Donnell's husband: visit her 


doubtfully. "But | guess it will be all right." 

"It'll either be all right," said Waterhouse 
grimly, "or all wrong." The Superintendent 
follewed him to the door. "What is it all 
about, Sergeant?" she asked. “That poor 
woman hasn't done anything, has she?" 

Waterhouse shook his head. "No. But 
we're questioning her husband—about the 
murder in the ravine?" 

The woman recoiled, gasped. "No!" she 
exclaimed horrified. ‘Why, only this morn- 
ing, Mrs. O'Donnell was reading the papers 
and said she hoped they'd get the murderer 
and hang him for his fiendish crime. If she 
hears this—about her own husband . . ." 

"Don't tell her," advised Waterhouse kindly. 
"Don't let her see any more papers. Maybe 
he didn't do it. We'll soon know. If he's 
clear, he'll be released right away." 

Police officers are human, too. |t was with 
a heavy heart that Waterhouse made his way 
back to Headquarters, thinking of the woman 
lying back there on a hospital bed. Mrs. 
O'Donnell was perhaps the most tragic figure 
in this tragic case—denouncing the mad rapist 
who had committed the ravine murder—not 
knowing that her own husband was even then 
being questioned about the awful crime. 

Like the overcoat and the suit belonging to 
O'Donnell, the blue bedjacket and baby mit- 
tens were handed over to Doctor I. H. Erb and 
Professor Joslyn Rogers, the laboratory ex- 
perts. While they were conducting their ex- 
haustive tests, Inspector Chisholm was still 
busy with O'Donnell. 

But it was in vain that he asked his count- 
less questions. O'Donnell insisted that he had 
never seen Ruth Taylor, that he was innocent 
of any complicity in the slaying and refused 
to change a word of the story that he had al- 
ready told. 

In the midst of the inquiry, the telephone 
on Inspector Chisholm's desk buzzed shrilly. 
He picked up the receiver. 

Doctor Erb's voice drifted to him over the 
wire. His report was brief, terse—damning. 


ily increased far beyond that of my male 
clients. 

Secrecy was obtained by making appoint- 
ments with the women and ruling that each 
girl on passion bent must immediately go to 
their private apartment immediately upon ar- 
rival. Always, they were to be punctual to the 
minute, in order to avoid the embarrassment 
of meeting other women. Entry was through 
the front door. Exit was through the side 
where their private cars were usually ready at 
the door for them to step into. 

The girls, strangely enough, feared one of 
their own sex more than any male. Despite the 
fact that all were obviously there for one pur- 
pose, they feared that one among their num- 
ber might turn spiteful and talk. This arrange- 
ment of appointments and entrances, though, 
solved the problem perfectly. In the past ten 
years | have never had any trouble from that 
quarter. Whether the feminine clients who 
did meet were strangers to one another, or 
whether they realized the spot they would put 
themselves in if they talked is, as the saying 
goes, a moot question. 

The constant problem of more women than 
men was one that puzzled me at first. Perhaps 

_it is due to the inherent desire for danger in 
a woman, the romance and the spice of ad- 
venture. Yet the average has always been 
about five to four in favor of the girls. 

That first week, we decided that every girl 
and every man should unhesitatingly agree to 
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"We found 268 rabbit hairs on the overcoat, 
Inspector. To all tests, they show the same 
reaction as samples from the girl's sweater." 

"And the bedjacket? And the mittens?" 
asked Chisholm. 

"Radically different," came the response. 
"The stains on the trousers are beyond all 
doubt human blood. That was all, wasn't it, 
Inspector?” 

"That's all—and that's plenty," answered 
Chisholm grimly. 

He hung up the receiver and turned to 
O'Donnell. "That was the laboratory report, 
O'Donnell," he said slowly. "Want to know 
what they said?" 

O'Donnell did not. Futilely, desperately, he 
insisted that no matter what the experts had 
said, he was an innocent man. Still protest- 
ing volubly, he was led away. 

Pending trial, the police continued to round 
out their case. Microscope and test tube 
were used on every possible bit of evidence. 
From a clothesbrush found in O'Donnell's 
home, officers brought more of the telltale 
blue hairs. The laboratory experts declared 
them likewise identical with the material of 
Ruth Taylor's sweater. Samples of the caked 
mud found on O'Donnell's trousers, and in the 
kitchen of his house, were analyzed and found 
to be identical with the soil of the ravine. 

The ravine itself was once more gone over, 
inch by inch. And the day came when a 
searching officer, brushing aside a heap of 
leaves, made a startling and important find. 
It was a heavy iron wrench—undoubtedly the 
murder weapon. . 

He called to his fellow searchers as he 
picked it up. They gathered around him as 
he turned it over in his hands and all saw, 
stamped in plainly readable letters on it, an 
"O" and a "D." 

A hasty trip to the gas station on Gerard 
Street and they soon learned that all of 
O'Donnell's tools were similarly marked! 

And if there was any further doubt whether 
the wrench found in the ravine belonged to 
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full physical examinations by their family phy- 
sician at least once a month. | often wonder 
if those west-end doctors have puzzled over 
the sudden influx of business in that direction. 
The proof of the examination, on the physi- 
cian's stationery, is turned over to me and 
filed. 

The last wish, that of true passion in their 
lovers, is the easiest to grant. My male clients 
—a circle which began with the young lawyer, 
Bob—having ceased all other philandering of 
any kind in most cases, don't usually leave 
much to be desired. However, | get this data 
from the feminine clients, themselves, who 
quite frankly grade their temporary consort in 
the same manner motion pictures are qraded: 
from one to four stars. After each rating is 
a fitting description, so that a girl can choose 
the type of companion she likes best. | might 
add that it isn't always the "four star" qentle- 
men who rate the highest. j 

The women, accordingly, are listed in the 
same way. There are no names shown. | keep 
these secreted away with the client's phone 
number. : 

However, | do have an attractive list from 
which a guest may choose a companion. This 
list, in mimeographed form, is given to each 
member of my "club." They can then phone 
me in advance. Then | can arrange the meet- 
ing and tell them exactly when to arrive. There 
is no time limit for their stay, the understand- 
ing being that | am to be paid accordingly. 
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the suspect, it was shortly afterward dis- 
pelled in the police laboratory. The initials 
on the wrench and those on the tools obtained 
at the gas station had all been cut by the 
same die. 

It was Monday, February 3, 1936, that Harry 
O'Donnell went on trial for his life. Justice 
Jeffery presided. The courtroom was crowded 
with interested spectators. City Crown At- 
torney McFadden and J. C. McRuer handled 
the prosecution for the Crown, and, though 
the evidence against the prisoner was mainly 
circumstantial, in their capable hands it was 
damaging indeed. The laboratory experts 


' were their chief witnesses and the testimony 


they gave was as effective as it was terse. 

In contrast, O'Donnell's defense was vol- 
uble as he continued to maintain his inno- 
cence. He still insisted that the hairs found 
on his coat had come from his wife's bed- 
jacket. 

But in rebuttal, Crown witnesses established 
the fact that the jacket had never been worn. 
And it was definitely shown that the bruise on 
the back of his hand could not have been re- 
ceived from the gasoline pump, as he main- 
tained. 

lt was February 14 when the case was at 
last given to the jury. The verdict was not a 
hasty one. It was only after long deliberation 
and weighing of the testimony that the solemn 
pronouncement was made. Guilty. Guilty 
of what is probably the most heinous crime 
that stains the police blotter—the rape and 
murder of an innocent girl by a sex-depraved 
maniac. 

Harry O'Donnell heard himself sentenced to 
hang. 

lt was at 8 o'clock, the morning of May 5, 
1936, within the grim*walls of the Toronto 
Prison, that the trap was sprung. Fifteen min- 
utes later, O'Donnell was pronounced dead. 

The bestial slaying of lovely Ruth Taylor had 
been legally atoned by the death of her mur- 
derer. 


Some parties last for two or three days over 
a week-end. All meals are served, and various 
sorts of entertainment are offered, such as 
bridge, music and hilarious parlor games in 
the case of two or more couples who do not 
object to meeting. This mixing of parties, 
though, sometimes leads to very strange re- 
sults. My fair GRISETTES do not always re- 
member as accurately as they should the man 
with whom they began their week end party. 
Therefore, | have to discourage mixing as 
much as possible. 


NATAT sort of men and women frequent 
my place? That is a question | have 
heard hundreds of times from new clients. My 
stock answer is: "People just like yourself." 

Though it may be hard to believe, | know, 
my clients are as a rule cultured, well man- 
nered and exceedingly nice people as judged 
from most standards. 

Mostly, they are professional or business 
people. The women are, as a rule, single. 
Those who are married are usually separated 
from their husbands, or their legal mates have 
sadly neglected them so far as an understand- 
ing of sex is concerned. Those who are single 
are sometimes college girls who wish to com- 
plete their education before taking on the 
responsibility of wedded life, teachers or pri- 
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OTUS BLOSSOM. By way of being thorough 

and complete, COMPLETE DETECTIVE presents 
the latest illustrated news of the crime movies. This 
photo shows Beauteous Lotus Long as she appears 
in Monogram's "Mr. Wong in Chinatown," one of 
a series starring the horror man, Boris Karloff. Mr. 
James Lee Wong, a famous sleuth, long a popular 
magazine character of fiction, is portrayed by 


Karloff. (left) 


SURE-SHOT. Gun in hand, Grant Withers wraps 

a protective arm around Marjorie Reynolds in a 

scene from "Mr. Wong in Chinatown." Others in 

the cast of this film detective thriller include Huntly 

Gordon, James Flavin, Peter George Lynn and 
William Royle. (right) 


HEROINE. Blonde Marjorie Reynolds is the 
chief feminine interest in the new "Tailspin 
Tommy" series, based on the famous news- 
paper comic strip of the same name. Tommy, 
himself, is played by John Trent. (below) 


LAST ROUND-UP. Frankie Darro is seen in a final get-together of 
"Irish Luck," a story based upon a mysterious murder in a hotel. Finger- 
prints, bank bonds, dizzy blondes and hotel detectives all figure in this 
one. (below) 
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vate secretaries who cannot get married with- 
out losing their jobs and their careers, show- 
girls and entertainers who are afraid of 
endangering their reputations by carrying on 
a clandestine affair that cannot end with mar- 
riage; nurses, department store heads, de- 
signers, artists, singers—l have at one time or 
inem had almost every type of girl on my 
ists. 

Eighty per cent of the women are between 
the ages of 21 and 30. They are all intelligent 
and usually sparkle with wit and brilliant con- 
versation. Perhaps | am inclined to take the 
side of sex, but | have never yet heard one of 
my women clients say that she was ashamed to 
release her sex impulses under the correct in- 
fluence. 

In several cases, | am proud to say, women 
have been advised to come to my house by 
psychoanalysts, their diagnosis in cases of 
nervous hysteria being that it is due to sexual 
desire being consciously repressed, yet subcon- 
sciously felt. However, in the realms of thera- 
peutics, | find myself in deep water. | will not 
dwell further upon the matter, except to say 
the release of emotion these women experi- 
enced permanently cured them. 

One young woman, in particular, | recall. 
She was about thirty, and was an illustrator for 
a large publishing house. She was married and 
had a small child. Yet she was on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown. 

Physically perfect in every way, her doctor 
failed to learn what her trouble was. Finally, 
thinking it might be mental, he instructed her 
to have a consultation with a psychologist. The 
truth was finally arrived at. Her husband was 
brutish, wholly selfish in his passions, and left 
her frightened, disgusted and bewildered after 
every intimacy. Finally, sensing her coldness, 
he ceased his attentions to her and began go- 
ing out with other women. He made no at- 
tempt to hide the fact from his wife. 

She shuddered at the thought of divorce. 
What was more, she rebelled at the suggestion 
of the doctor that she seek emotional release 
through sex. 

Her work brought her frequently to the art 
department of the store where Joan, the in- 
terior decorator, was employed. Soon, sensing 
a sympathetic soul, she poured out her tale of 
misery to Joan. The result was that Joan dared 
the young woman to make a test. She invited 
her to a party at my club—then left her in my 
charge. 

The young woman was terrified. She trem- 
bled and cast frightened glances about her as 
though she expected a monster to leap out of 
the wall at her. 

She was pretty. Small, well formed, with 
deep brown hair and hazel eyes and lovely 
features. She dressed exquisitely and was 
utterly feminine in every respect. Yet she was 
afraid. 

| seated her on a divan, poured out a drink 
and said: "Take it down. It's good for what 
ails you." 

Her liquid brown eyes were pleading. "But 
—l|—l—can't! I've never touched liquor in 
my life." 

"That's all right. 
last to want to make a sot out of you. 
this time you need it. Go ahead.” 

She finally got it down, and coughed. A 
few moments later, she smiled. "| believe 
you're right. I'll have another, if you don't 
mind." 

| gave her one more, then put the stuff 
away. | slipped into my private room, looked 
up a fitting number on the list and telephoned. 
Thirty minutes later the lovely young artist was 
talking to a soft-voiced young man who was 
studying architecture in college. 

A couple of more small drinks, then | turned 


| promise you I'd be the 
But 
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the radio low and made myself scarce. Al- 
ready, the girl had eyes only for this charming 
young man. His voice enraptured her—he 
was a kindred soul. 

She stayed until the following morning, then 
left. She never saw the young architect again, 
but her life was changed. Her energy in- 
creased. She soon began turning out better 
work than she had ever done. Many times, 
now, | receive a bright new book with a color- 
ful jacket, with the inscription inside the fly- 
ar "To Margie, who showed me the way to 
ife. 

The last | heard of her, she had divorced her 
husband and was in New York designing stage 
settings in collaboration with one of the most 
famous set designers in the world. She had 
lost her fear. 


C of the peculiarities in this business that 
upsets all the laws of logic is the case, 
now and then, of a young man or woman who 
frequent my place, are married, and declare 
they love their husband or wife. I'll admit it's 
hard to believe. A couple of youngsters will 
meet and seem to love each other at first 
sight. They'll go against the rules and date 
each other time and time again. 

Then | will begin to get curious. As I've 
said before, many of my clients have fallen in 
love here and later married. So, being a 
woman, | will ask. And the answer literally 
knocks my hat off: 

"| wouldn't marry the best man in the 
world," the girl will probably say. "You see, 
I'm married and | love my husband." 

To this, her paramour will solemnly agree. 

What's the answer? Could it be that | am 
wrong, after all? That love can exist in rare 
cases without passion? If so, then | am sorry 
for the luckless individuals—and a little doubt- 
ful of their so-emphatic statement. Perhaps 
they sincerely think it is love, but to dig down 
deep into their innermost heart, | believe, 
would reveal they really feel sympathy. Such 
a condition is unhealthful and might conceiv- 
ably lead to madness. Since sex is such an 
important phase of marriage, it is my convic- 
tion that men and women should first become 
familiar with its meaning before going so 
blindly into matrimony. But, as | just said, ! 
could be wrong. 

Since the town | live in has four large col- 
leges, it is only natural that many of my club 
members should be connected with educa- 
tional work. Out of this fact grew a peculiar 
incident: 

A Miss B. was a dramatics instructor in one 
of the co-educational schools. One day, very 
furtively and timidly, she drove up into my 
driveway in a cab, and slipped inside the 
house as though in mortal fear of her life. 

| met the woman at the door and ushered 
her into my parlor. At first glance, | could 
see that it was going to be difficult to find her 
a male companion. She was at least 40. She 
had allowed her hair to turn slightly grey, and 
her complexion to become dry and lifeless 
through the constant use of dry talcum instead 
of creams and the proper make-up. 

Her figure wasn't bad. But her clothing was 
atrocious. It made her look twenty years 
older. 

In halting phrases she told me a story that 
made my heart ache. |t made me forget she 
was an old-maid school teacher of forty. 

"I've never married," she began, "because 
of a love affair | had when | first began teach- 
ing. I—I! was only twenty-five. He was the 
same age. He's a teacher of mathematics, 
now, at the same school. | see him every day 
—every year—and I'm going crazy. We were 
engaged. Then another girl told me he was 
married. | asked him, and he denied it." 


The little school teacher buried her face in 
her palms. | patted her arm lightly. "Go on, 
honey—get it off your chest. So you found 
out he was a rat, eh? And you let it sour you 
on life." 

She looked up, her blue eyes bright with 
unshed tears. "No—not him—ME!" 

"| found an envelope in his pocket. The re- 
turn address was to 'Mrs. John Powers. That 
was his name. Like a fool, | handed him the 
envelope one morning as we passed in the cor- 
ridor. Inside it was the engagement ring he 
had given me. 

"He never spoke to me again after that. 
He would just look at me when we passed as 
though | didn't exist. I—I learned what a fool 
| was. The letter was from his sister-in-law. 
His brother had died and he had sent the 
widow a small check each month. It was one 
of these checks that my girl friend had seen." 

"Just like in the movies, eh?" | remarked. 
"What a sap you were. But then all women 
are saps over the men they love." | added: 
"So what do you want me to do?" 

The woman tried to burrow down into the 
divan cushions as she replied—her voice so 
low | could scarcely hear it: 

"|—l've never had an affair with a man in 
my life. l'm drying up inside. | have horrible 
dreams, nervous spells. I've consulted with 
one of the professors at school. He said | 
need emotional release . . . and suggested 

." She looked up. | nodded slowly. 

"But that isn't all!" she hurried on to ex- 
plain. "| must find just the type of man that 
HE was. Only in this way can | escape these 
inhibitions. One of the girls in my class, a 
long time ago, came to me and told me about 
your place. She told me in a frank, straight- 
forward manner and made me take an oath | 
would never breathe it to a soul. Ever since, 
l've been trying to steel myself, build up my 
courage, to come. Well . . . I'm here." 

Yes, | said to myself, you're here. But about 
ten years too late. But | smiled. | couldn't 
let this woman down now. | was her only 
chance. | knew that. So | made plans. 

"First off, l'm going to have a beauty opera- 
tor come in and bob your hair and wave it. 
Then we'll dye it and give you a finger wave 
to top it off. How much dough have you got, 
honey?" 

She was smiling now for the first time. 
"Enough," she replied. 

"Swell. Next, we're going to put a real 
make-up job on you—creams and rouge, but 
hardly any powder. Next, some sleezy silk un- 
mentionables and enough scotch to take you 
to a bartender's paradise. After that," | 
winked, "we'll get rid of those inhibitions.” 

It didn't take long. When | saw the fin- 
ished job, | almost keeled over. The woman 
was beautiful! Her hair was dyed a deep rich 
auburn—its natural shade—and fluffed up in 
tiny ringlets all over her head. 

Her lips were full and taut, her blue eyes 
like evening stars. Her well moulded form was 
like that of a young girl's, with tapering thighs 
and small, firm breasts. 

She looked up at me, a flicker of fright in 
her eyes, as | left her in a dimly-lit apartment 
alone. | could see the blood pounding wildly 
through the vein in her neck, the rise and fall 
of her breast. "Do—do you think | I-look al- 
right2" she stammered before | closed the 
door. 

"Honey, you're a knock-out!" | replied. 
"And if the gentleman | send up doesn't think 
so, he's a candidate for the bughouse." 

You've probably guessed the rest. | played 
a hunch, phoned Professor John Powers and in 
plain language told him what had happened. 
| did not, however, tell him that his ex-lady- 
love was willing to spend the night in just any- 


one's arms. | gave him to understand that she 
wanted no one but him. | told him to be 
ready when the cab | sent called. 

He was. He, like the little school teacher, 
had been afraid to pick up the strings of their 
blasted romance again. He was eating his 
own heart out from unhappiness. 

When he saw her alone that night, | watched 
from a dark corner of the hall before he closed 
the door behind him. It was worth a hundred 
bucks to see his reaction. He just stood in 
the open portal, hat in hand, and looked at 
her seated on a chaise longue. 

Then he said: "Darling—l'm here . . . 

He closed the door. | couldn't hear any- 
more. | made it a rule to make my walls and 
doors soundproof. But if the love light shining 
in her lovely eyes at sight of him meant what 
| think it did, well, I'm glad | had my house 
built the way it was. But | lost my two cus- 
tomers. They moved into their own little house 
a week later. 
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| say this with all sincerity, | believe an es- 
tablishment like mine would be of real benefit 
to people in whose veins the blood runs hot. 
My life before this taught me a lot about men 
and women. | learned that women feel the 
same urge that men do, except that this is a 
man's world. Things are arranged for their 
convenience. : 

Now that women are daily stepping into 
what were formerly men's jobs, they should 
have the courage about sex that the opposite 
sex possesses. 

Nothing is finer on earth than true, happy- 
wedded bliss. But there are many instances 
when marriage is impossible, or would be un- 
fair, to both parties concerned. Yet, nature 
still makes us members of the Animal Kingdom, 
and people like me have just as important a 
place in society as the butcher or the baker. 

Yes, sex is my business—and business is 


booming! 
THE END 
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County Coroner was notified, and the men re- 
turned to the lake to search for Carl Graham, 
her companion. 

A wire was sent to South Otselic, a consider- 
able distance, announcing the discovery of the 
body, and a notification dispatched to Albany 
for further information regarding Carl Gra- 
ham, believed to be drowned also. 

Big Moose Lake being at a remote point in 
the North Woods, Coroner Coffin did not ar- 
rive there until the following day when he or- 
dered Grace Brown's body removed to an un- 
dertaking establishment in Frankfort for an 
autopsy. 

That evening, a startling announcement was 
flashed from the Frankfort parlor to Sheriff 
Klock's office in Herkimer. 

Grace Brown had not accidentally drowned 
in the lake as had been believed. She had 
been murdered! Moreover, the autopsy had 
revealed that she was an expectant mother! 

Five doctors, headed by Drs. S. S. Richard- 
son of Frankfort and W. E. Hays of Little Falls, 
had conducted the examination. They had 
found a small discolored spot on the scalp 
which from the exterior didn't seem serious. 
But upon incision, a deep injury to the under- 
lying tissues was disclosed, and blood vessels 
in the brain had been ruptured by the force 
of a blow the girl had received on the head. 
Only a padded or resilient weapon used with 
great violence could have made such a wound. 

The doctors agreed that a tennis racket strik- 
ing the skull protected by a mass of hair could 
have produced such a result. But, beyond 
doubt, Grace Brown had been dead or uncon- 
scious before immersion and the cause of 
death was established as primarily concussion 
of the brain. 

Beside the scalp wound, a right front tooth 
was loose in its socket, and the left eye was 
congested from an injury to the temple. The 
victim had unquestionably been badly beaten 
about the head and face before being sub- 
merged into the lake. 

The "accident'; had been only a ruse to fa- 
cilitate the murderer's escape! 

Carl Graham was probably miles away from 
the scene of his crime now, laughing at the 
efforts still being made at Big Moose Lake to 
recover his body. 

These were the thoughts that spurred Sheriff 
Klock to action even as he listened to the Cor- 
oner's telephoned report on the autopsy. 

"Keep the findings secret," he quickly ad- 
monished the Coroner. "Maybe, with a little 
time, we can trap the killer while he's still con- 
gratulating himself that his scheme has 
worked." 

Klock had hardly replaced the receiver when 
District Attorney George W. Ward of Herki- 


mer County entered his office. Klock wel- 
comed the prosecutor's appearance at this 
moment. Besides being close friends, the two 
men were accustomed to working together. 
And, as for Ward, his reputation as a prose- 
cutor was an enviable one. On important 
cases, he developed the prosecution by turn- 
ing sleuth and joining the sheriff's crew at the 
outset of investigations. He worked right 
along with police in the apprehension of crim- 
inals he would later prosecute. His assistance 
was of great value, too, for he knew just what 


convictions. 

Moreover, he was a terror to suspects. His 
acute intellect leaped ahead of deception and 
trickery. The most clever lair soon found him- 
self hopelessly entangled in the web of the 
prosecutor's strategy. Prosecutor Ward, later, 
became Attorney General of New York. 

"So, what's up?" asked Ward as he sat down 
opposite Klock. 

"It's that ‘accidental’ drowning up at Big 
Moose Lake," the sheriff replied. "Looks like 
a good job of murder. Let's get going." 

Before long, they had learned that while 
Frank Brown, a farmer of South Otselic, had 
identified the dead girl as his daughter, a re- 
port had come from Albany saying no one was 
known there as Carl Graham. As the officers 
had suspected, Grace Brown's companion had 
registered under a false name. 

But he had made a point of giving the girl's 
correct name, and had left her hat in the 
lobby to further insure her immediate identifi- 
cation. "Graham" must be a known associate 
of the girl, the officers reasoned, one who 
would normally come under suspicion if she 
disappeared. His plan had been to have the 
girl found drowned in the lake in the company 
of an unknown man whose body could not be 
recovered—a clumsy attempt to divert suspi- 
cion. 

Getting in touch with the girl's family, the 
investigators sought to get a line on her back- 
ground and known companions. 


RANK BROWN told them his daughter 

Grace, or Billie, as she was known to her in- 
timates, had been away from home working in 
the Gillette Skirt Factory at Cortland for the 
past three years. Cortland was over a hun- 
dred miles from South Otselic, and Billie had 
been making her home during that time with 
an elder married sister who ran a boarding 
house there. She was a quiet, unsophisticated 
girl who worked hard to help her younger sis- 
ters, her father said. She spent most of her 
evenings at home. 

During the last year, she had become ac- 
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* * Gang's Victim on Sidewalks of New York * ° 


The bullet-riddled body of Jo 


amined by 


a policeman following a gang killing in the street in Columbus Ave., New York City. 


= se 


Witnesses told police that a sedan, occupied by Padden and at least two other men, sped to the Columbus Ave. address and Padden was 
thrown out. Four bullets were quickly pumped into his body, one entering his heart, and the sedan roared away. 


quainted at the factory with the 23-year-old 
nephew of the owner who was employed. there 
also. This young man was Chester Gillette. 
He had recently come to Cortland from the 
West. His well-to-do relatives had given him 
a position of minor authority in the depart- 
ment where Grace worked, and the two had 
become friends. Soon Gillette had begun fre- 
quenting the girl's boarding house in the eve- 
nings, Brown said. He had met the youth in 
his daughter's room upon one or two occasions, 
and knew of no other man she had been see- 
ing. 

Three weeks before the tragedy, Billie had 
given up her job at the factory and come 
home to her father's farm, saying she needed 
a rest. She had seemed distraught and was 
continually writing letters to someone back in 
Cortland. 

Once or twice she had hinted vaguely to 
her mother that she might be getting married 
before long, and they had spent afternoons 
making clothes for Grace in anticipation of 
the possible event. But no definite plans had 
been revealed. 

Then, suddenly, the girl had expressed a de- 
sire to visit with friends living in the town of 
De Ruyter nearby. Sunday evening, July 8, 
her father drove her to the home of an ac- 
quaintance in South Otselic, where she could 
catch an early morning stage for De Ruyter. 
That was the last the family had heard of her 
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—until news of her death in Big Moose Lake 
four days later. 

The officers began an immediate. check on 
Chester Gillette. Would he prove to be the 
mysterious "Carl Graham"? Communication 
with the Cortland Police revealed that Gillette 
had been absent from the factory since the 
Saturday before. That was approximately when 
Grace Brown had started out on her ill-fated 
trip! He had arranged for a week's vacation 
at the factory and had left the city giving no 
indication of his destination. 

Klock and Ward immediately requested a 
report from postal authorities on any mail that 
might give a clue to Gillette's whereabouts. 
Unaware that he was under suspicion so soon, 
he might be communicating with someone in 
Cortland. 

This feeler brought an almost instantaneous 
result. The Cortland post office was holding a 
card bearing Chester Gillette's signature! 

The card was addressed to the Gillette fac- 
tory, and it requested that $5.00 be sent the 
writer at Eagle Bay at once. The trail was get- 
ting hot! Eagle Bay was in the North Woods 
in the neighborhood of Big Moose Lake. The 
card was dated the very morning of the crime. 
It had been mailed on a train approaching the 
Big Moose station! 

The officers quickly calculated the time, and 
found that the answer from Cortland would ar- 
rive in Eagle Bay on Saturday. |t was now 


midnight of Friday. They could just make it to 
Eagle Bay by morning if they left right away. 


The two men left the sheriff's office and hur- 


ried to the station, bound for Eagle Bay. Klock 
had received the autopsy report of murder at 
five o'clock. Within seven hours of that time, 
and only two days after the carefully planned 
crime in the far away North Woods, Gillette 
had been identified as "Graham," and the of- 
ficers were on their way to arrest him. 

On the train, the men encountered Bert 
Gross, foreman of the Gillette Factory, who 
was on his way to the North Woods, too. 
Gross, a friend of the young factory employee, 
had read newspaper accounts of Grace Brown's 
death in the lake and the search for her com- 
panion's body. The foreman knew of Gillette's 
association with the girl, and feared that it was 
his friend who had drowned with her. He was 
going to Big Moose Lake to assist in the 
search. 

District Attorney Ward said dryly he didn't 
think Gillette was in the lake, and Gross was 
dumbfounded when he was asked to accom- 
pany the investigators to Eagle Bay to identify 
the missing man. 

Arrived at Eagle Bay the next morning, the 
three went at once to the post office. There 
they found a card from Gillette, ordering the 
post master to forward his expected mail to 
the Arrowhead Hotel, situated on the opposite 
shore of the bay and within sight of the post 


office. © 

At eight-thirty that morning, the three men 
walked into the lobby of the Arrowhead Hotel. 
They met Gillette just coming from breakfast. 

The tall, blond youth stared in blank amaze- 
ment as the men came toward him. 

"Chester, do you know that Billie is 
drowned?" Gross greeted him. 

"No! Is that so?" Gillette answered feign- 
ing surprise. 

"| thought you were under the water, too," 
Gross continued, and then noting his friend's 
peculiar reaction, he repeated, "Don't you 
know that she's drowned over here in the 
lake?" 

"My God, no!" answered Gillette his blue 
eyes opening wide, "Is that so?" 

Ward and the sheriff stepped forward then 
and began questioning him. Gillette sparred 
for a while. But it was plain that he had been 
caught off-guard and was floundering in lies. 
He had been completely stunned at being ap- 
prehended so soon. 

As the conversation progressed, he became 
more and more confused, and, finally, the of- 
ficers asked him-to take them upstairs to his 
room. He started forward between them. 
Suddenly a thaught struck him. He turned to 
ask Gross to pay his hotel bill. 

On the way to the room, Ward lost his pa- 
tience at Gillette's futile insistence that he 
knew nothing of the lake tragedy and said 
savagely: 

"What are you talking about, Gillette? You 
know this girl is drowned as well as | do. What 
did you do this for?" 

There was a long silence, and then the young 
man replied in a low voice: 

"|t was an accident. The boat upset." 

Ward stopped, and looking the powerful 
athletic figure over from head to foot, said: 

"Couldn't you have saved the girl?” 

Gillette looked capable of lifting a boat to 
his shoulders and walking away with it. Besides, 
Gross had told Ward on the train that Gillette 
was experienced with boats, and that rowing 
was his favorite sport. Also, that he was a 
fearless swimmer. He answered now, however, 
that it would have been impossible to save his 
companion, and that he had been afraid they 
would both drown. 

By this time, they had entered the room and 
Klock was examining Gillette's baggage. 

"How did you happen to save your suitcase 
—and lose the girl2" the prosecutor asked, 
watching the sheriff spread the things out on 
the bed. 

The youth bit his lip and sank into a chair. 
"|—I decline to answer," he said finally, bury- 
ing his face in his hands. 


HE first story he had haltingly told the of- 

ficers was this: Around six o'clock, when he 
and Billie had been still rowing in upper South 
Bay, a sudden gust of wind had blown his hat 
from his head. Half rising in an attempt to 
catch it, he had inadvertently tipped the boat 
over, and they had been thrown into the water. 
Billie had come up at one end and he at the 
other. As soon as he could get the water out 
of his eyes, he had told the frightened girl to 
hang on until he could getsto her. But by the 
time he had gotten around the boat, she had 
gone down again and he had been unable to 
find her. 

Confronted now with the fact that the of- 
ficers knew about the suitcase having been in 
the boat, he was more confused than ever. 

Finally, he told Ward another version of the 
accident to cover this discrepancy. This time, 
he said he and the girl had taken the things 
on. shore toward evening and read there 
awhile. Then, Billie had wanted to go back on 
the lake and gather pond lilies. The baggage 
had been left on shore, and the accident had 
happened just after that, he explained. When 
he was unable to find the girl after the acci- 
dent, he swam ashore to where the suitcase 
was. He was bewildered and frightened. 
There in the woods, he changed his clothes, 
putting the wet things in the suitcase. Hardly 
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knowing what he was doing, he struck off 
through the forest in the direction of Eagle 
Bay. 

But examination of Gillette's baggage re- 
vealed not the slightest indication that wet or 
soiled clothing had been carried in the suit- 
case. The silk lining of the case, shirts, collars 
—everything was in perfect order and obvi- 
ously had not been in contact with water 
soaked clothing. Neither had anything been 
pressed or cleaned during the two days he had 
been at the Arrowhead Hotel. 

Ward forced him to admit that Grace Brown 
had been his swéetheart over a six months 
period, and that he knew of her pregnancy. 
Gillette didn't deny responsibility for this. He 
said he had planned to marry her. 

"Are you sure it wasn't someone else you 
wanted to marry?" the prosecutor hammered. 
And Gillette had to confess that not only had 

[Continued from page 58] 
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* * New Jersey Woman Slain by Jealous Husband ° * 


Sprawled across an armchair, with her head resting on the basket of flowers she had been 
Mrs. Ramona Staubs is shown after she had been shot by her jealousy-crazed husband, Leroy. 


beauty shop. Staubs is a former sheriff's deputy. 


he made no attempt whatsoever to marry 
Grace Brown, but that he had only twenty 
dollars with him when he took the girl on the 
long, pointless trip. 

Ward noticed that the tennis racket, seen 
by several witnesses at the lake as part of 
Gillette's baggage, was missing. When asked 
about this, the young factory employee said it 
had been in the boat at the time of the acci- 
dent. and added that "it must be floating 
around on the lake somewhere." Ward didn't 
believe him, but he ordered the lake searched 
for the racket, nevertheless. 

After listening to Gillette's fumbling, pal- 
pably false story of an "accident" for about 
an hour, the officers took him into custody and 
started back to Herkimer. They arrived late 
the same night. The prisoner was lodged in 
the county jail. 

Ward then carried his investigation to Cort- 
land and into the background of. Grace 
Brown's tragic romance. Chester Gillette had 
arrived at his uncle's factory as a sort of "poor 
relation" of the wealthy Gillette family. Al- 
though only 23, the handsome newcomer was 
no inexperienced youngster. He had spent 
the better part of his life roaming about the 
country, and was wise enough in the ways of 
the world. Born in Wickes, Montana, he had 
lived there until he was 14 years old, when, it 
was said, his parents had become converts to 
the creed of John Alexander Dowie, and had 
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turned over all their property to the famous 
cult leader. After that, the boy had become 
a rover and had lived even in the Hawaiian 
Islands for a time. 

Later, he attended Oberlin College for two 
years, and then had come another period of 
wandering, during which he had worked as a 
railroad brakeman in Chicago, a printer in San 
Francisco and a bell-hop in Vancouver, Wash- 
ington. Finally, he had drifted East to Cort- 
land to be employed by his relatives in the 
skirt factory. 

There he had met pretty Grace Brown. Hav- 
ing lived all her life on a farm until her em- 
ployment in Cortland, she was unsophisticated, 
simple and trusting. She was lonely in the city 
away from her family and eager for affection 
and companionship. Gillette, fascinated by 
her prettiness, began by beguiling her with 
pleasantries at work. In fact, he spent so 
much time around her table that they had 
both been reprimanded for not doing the 
amount of work that was expected of them. 

Soon he had been calling on her and spend- 
ing his evenings at her boarding house. He 
never took the little factory employee out in 
public, but his relatives got wind of his atten- 
tions to her and warned him that it was "bad 
business" to call on a girl he couldn't take out 
socially. Gillette more carefully concealed his 
association with Grace Brown after that, but 
he continued his visits to the boarding house 


admiring a few moments before, the body of 
The tragedy occurred in a Paterson, N. J., 


all the same. Billie was falling in love with 
him and believed him when he professed love 
for her. - 

But when Gillette had been in Cortland a 
few months longer, his prospects had greatly 
improved. He had made good social connec- 
tions and friendships through his rich relatives. 
He was being invited into the homes of promi- 
nent families where they had introduced him. 
He was being encouraged by girls of a social 
set Grace Brown knew nothing about. Among 
the wealthy young women to whom he paid 
court was one who*pleased him more than the 
rest; he was dreaming of marrying Harriet 
Benedict, daughter of a prominent Cortland 
lawyer. 

But Billie Brown had become aware of her 
pregnancy. She was clinging to him unhap- 
pily, and threatening to expose him to his rela- 
tives. 

After three days in the Herkimer jail, Gil- 
lette was still mumbling his futile statements, 
despite Ward's incessant grilling. The search 
at the lake had produced no sign of the miss- 
ing tennis racket, and the prosecutor prodded 
him with ‘questions about it continuously. 
Finally, Gillette confessed that he had stopped 
along the trail on his flight through the woods 
and buried it about a hundred feet from the 
road. He had decided to rid himself of it, he 
said, because it had become an encumbrance 
on the difficult path. But the relentless prose- 


cutor was at him like a terrier, still tearing his 
lame explanations to pieces. 

"Why didn't you drop your camera tripods, 
instead?" he wanted to know now, "those 
bulky things were much heavier and more of 
a nuisance." 

Gillette answered that he had valued them 
more—but the next minute Ward was making 
him admit that they were not worth more than 
a dollar and a half, while the tennis racket had 
cost six dollars and was brand new, having 
been bought expressly for the fatal journey! 

Two days later the racket was found by some 
of Klock's men at the spot where Gillette had 
said it was buried. The broken strings and 
split handle marked it satisfactorily in the 
prosecutor's mind as the weapon that had 
ended Grace Brown's life. 


BY this time the sinister import of the al- 
leged "accident" had spread through the 
countryside. Feeling against Gillette ran high. 
No tragedy in the Adirondacks had excited 
the residents so much, and they clamored for 
swift justice. But it was Summer and courts 
were not in session. Public opinion reached 
such a pitch that Governor Higgins decided 
to call an Extraordinary Term of Court, and a 
Grand Jury was summoned. Late in August, 
an indictment was returned, charging Gillette 
with "murdering with malice aforethought one 
Grace Brown in the county of Herkimer, on 
the IIth day of July, 1906." 

August 31, the prisoner was arraigned and 
pleaded not guilty. Special court was then 
adjourned, and the trial scheduled for the fol- 
lowing November. 

In the two months between the indictment 
and the date set for trial, the District-Attorney 
spared no effort in building the State's case 
against the brutal youth who could not be 
shaken from his ridiculous accident story. 
When Gillette went to trial, November 12, 
Ward had prepared one of the most brilliant 
prosecutions on record. 

Judge Devendorf was presiding, and Gil- 
lette's rich relatives had engaged two able 
attorneys—Former Senator Albert Mills of Lit- 
tle Falls and Charles D. Thomas of Herkimer— 
to defend him. The old fashioned courtroom 
was packed to the aisles. As the trial began, 
the youthful defendant sat calmly chewing 
gum while the jury was being chosen, smiling 
occasionally at replies advanced by the tales- 
men. He suddenly went pale and lost his 
smile, however, when the Brown family en- 
tered, and one of Grace's younger sisters bore 
a striking resemblance to the dead girl. 

November 16, the jury was completed. The 
prosecution had called 109 witnesses, and 
there was a rustle among the spectators as 
Ward advanced to open the State's case. The 
usual method followed by prosecutors at mur- 
der trials is to establish proof of the death at 
the outset, and then proceed with the work of 
connecting the accused with the crime. 

But Ward, in this instance, had decided on 
a more telling procedure. He began with the 
story of Grace Brown's ill-fated love affair, 
showing it from its inception. Then, through 
a succession of witnesses, he dramatically un- 
folded before the jury the whole tragic story 
in narrative form. He pictured the early fas- 
cination of Gillette for Billie Brown, the cool- 
ing of his affections as he found the doors of 
wealthy homes opening to him, and, finally, 
the girl's appeals to him to live up to his duty 
after their intimacy had led to distress. 

The District Attorney's opening had created 
a profound sensation among the spell-bound 
spectators. The Brown family was sobbing 
hysterically. 

He then brought out Gillette's reluctance 
to meet his obligation. Cleverly, he showed 
how Chester, with this encumbrance out of his 
life, would have been in a much better situa- 
tion than he had ever been in his whole career, 
what with his wealthy relatives at +he factory 
and the very favorable contacts he had made 
through them. But the girl's pleading had 
daily grown more desperate until she had 
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threatened to expose him to his relatives. Dis- 
closure of his affair now would have had dis- 
astrous results. Disgrace, social and personal, 
seemed about to obliterate him. 

A fiendish plan began to take form in his 
mind. Billie gave up her job at the factory 
and went home to South Otselic. Gillette had 
promised to come for her there in a week and 
take her away. But when the week had passed, 
he had not kept his promise. Three weeks went 
by while he mulled over the scheme he was 
formulating. During that time, the girl had 
written him daily letters—pitiful, terrified ap- 
peals. 

And the prosecutor had them to read to 
the jury! 

They had been taken from Gillette's apart- 
ment at Cortland after his arrest. They were 
admitted into evidence over objections of ‘his 
counsel, and he went deathly pale as Ward 
began reading from the letters: 


June 19, 1906. 
My Dear: 

Please write and tell me you will come 
to me before a week from Saturday. I will 
come straight back to Cortland if you don't 
come before then. I can't stay here and that 
is all, dear. . . . I don't believe I'll sleep a 
wink tonight. Please write often and in 
every one of your letters I wish you would 
tell me not to worry about your not coming 
for me. If you were only here, dear. I am 
so blue... 


June 21, 1906. 
My dear Chester: 

... I simply can't stay here any longer. 
Mamma worries and wonders why I cry so 
much and I am just about sick. Please come 
and take me away some place, dear... 
I am afraid you won't come and I am so 
frightened, dear. You have said you will 
come and sometimes I just know you will. 
But then, I think of other things and I am 
just as certain you won't come . . . If you 
think I am unreasonable, please do not mind 
but do think I am about crazy with grief, and 
that I don't know just what to do. Please 
write to me, dear. 


June 21, 1906. 
My dear Chester: 

... I should have known, Chester, that 
you don't care for me. But, somehow, I have 
trusted you more than anyone else. I have 
been very brave since I came home but to- 
night I am very discouraged . . . I think 
when I see you, dear, I shall be so glad I 
can't live... 

Lovingly, "The Kid." 


June 23, 1906. 
Dear Chester: 

I am just wild because I don't get a letter 
from. you . . . When I didn't hear from you 
Thursday morning I cried, and as a result 
I had a nervous headache and had to stay 
in bed all day . . . I think about you all the 
time and wonder what you are doing. I am 
so frightened, dear. Please write me or I 
will be crazy. 


June 23, 1906. 

I was glad to hear from you and surprised 
as well I thought you would rather my 
letters would be affectionate, but yours was 
so business like I have come to the con- 
clusion you wish mine to be that way. I 
think—pardon me—that I understand my po- 
sition and that it is rather unnecessary for 
you to be so frightfully frank in making me 
see it... I understand how you feel about 
this affair. You consider me as something 
troublesome that you are bothered with .. . 
I don't suppose you will ever know how I 
regret being all this trouble to you. I know 
you hate me and I can't blame you one bit. 

[Continued on page 60] . 
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* * Burglar Kills Divorcee in Philadelphia Home * ° 


A. policeman guards the body of Mrs. Wilma V. Carpenter, 38-year-old divorcee, after she was shot and killed by an intruder in her Phila- 


delphia home. 
house before he left. 


My whole life is ruined, and in a measure, 
yours is, too. Of course, the world and you, 
too, may think I am the only one to blame 
but somehow I can't, just simply can't think 
I am, Chester. I said "no" so many, many 
times, dear. Of course, the world will not 
know that, but its true all the same... 


June 28, 1906. 
... All the letters I have had from you 
in the nearly two weeks 1 have been home 
is one . . . I have been about crazy all this 
week. I think I shall die of joy when I see 
you, dear . .. I am going to do a whole lot 
better, dear. I will try and not worry so 
much and I won't believe the horrid things 
the girls write". . . I am awfully pleased 
you had such a jolly time at the lake, dear, 
and wish I had been there, too. I am very 
fond of the water although I can't swim... 
We shall be quite happy, dear, and I won't 
get cross. I know you will be awfully good 
to me and I will die in a short time. I know 
I will, and then—Oh, I think you will al- 

ways be glad you were good to me... 

“Billie, the Kid." 


July 2, 1906. 
...lam awtully sorry but I have planned 
on Saturday and shall be in Cortland that 
night unless you meet me . . . I don't think 
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I have any suggestions, Chester, except 
those I have given you about De Ruyter. 
I don't think there wil be any danger of 
our going there for we can get a train out 
of there that night . . . Don't think you have 
to keep me awtully well for I can give up a 
lot of things if I have to . . . Just take me 
away and then plan on other things . . . If 
it would do you any good I would wait and 
go into De Ruyter Monday morning . . . 


À July 6, 1906. 
Dear: 

... You must come Monday morning for I 
have had to make you don't know how 
many plans to fit your last letter, in order 
to meet you Monday. I have been bidding 
goodbye to some places today. There are 
so many nooks, dear, and all of them so 
dear to me. I have lived here nearly all 
my life. First, I said goodbye to the spring 
house with its great masses of green moss; 
then the apple tree where we had our play 
house; then the bee hive, a cute little house 
in the orchard. Oh, dear, you don't realize 
what all this means to me. I know I shall 
never see any of them again, and mamma! 
Great Heavens, how I do love mamma! I 
don’t know- what I shall do without her. 
She is never cross and always helps me so 
much. Sometimes, I think if I could tell 


Mrs. Carpenter's companion, Mary Griffin, 22, was criminally assaulted by the burglar who took a bath, then ransacked the 


mamma, but I can't. She has trouble enough 
as it is and I couldn't break her heart like 
that: 


There were thirteen letters in all—heart- 
broken pleas to the man Grace trusted, but 
who, even then, was planning her destruction. 
When Ward had finished the dramatic read- 
ing, sobs could be heard in every part of the 
courtroom. The callous Gillette, too, had 
broken. For the first time, he was weeping. 


NET the prosecutor took up Grace Brown's 
fatal journey with her lover. He intro- 
duced testimony to show that, Sunday evening, 
July 8, Gillette left Cortland taking a suitcase 
with a few articles of extra clothing, a camera, 
tripods, and a tennis racket. His apartment 
was kept rented. Arriving in De Ruyter at HI 
o'clock the same evening, he went to the Tabor 
House and registered under the name of 
Charles George, New York. 

When Grace arrived the next morning, they 
sat. talking in the lobby for a few minutes. 
Then she proceeded to the railroad station 
alone. Gillette came later—exactly at train 
time—but there was a delay, so he hid about 
the station until the train was moving. out. 
Then he jumped aboard the last car. They 
were traveling North to Canastota. 

On the train, Gillette ran into two young 
women whom he knew from Cortland. He sat 
with them until they reached Canastota. Grace 


was in some other part of the train. The girls 
were on their way to one of the lakes in the 
North Woods, fashionable vacation spots of 
the period. Gillette told them he was going 
to the North Woods, himself, and was getting 
off at Canastota to meet a man friend who 
was to accompany him. He made arrange- 
ments to call at their camp late in the week. 
Then he left the train to rejoin Grace who was 
waiting in the station. 

They soon boarded another train for Utica, 
where they arrived that evening, Monday, July 
9. At the Hotel Martin, Gillette registered 
them as Mr. and Mrs. Charles Gordon. They 
remained for the night. 

The next morning, they left for Tupper Lake 
in the North Woods country. On this route, 
they first passed through Old Forge, 52 miles 
North of Utica, then Big Moose, 16 miles out 
of Old Forge. Fifty miles still further north 
was Tupper Lake, where they arrived at five 
o'clock that afternoon. There they rented a 
room at the Alta Cliff Cottage, situated on 
the lake. Gillette signed the register as 
Charles George and wife. That night he 
sought out the proprietor of the cottage and 
inquired if there were any isolated lakes or 
high mountains anywhere in the vicinity. Tup- 
per Lake was an active place crowded with 
visitors at this seasog. The proprietor replied 
that he knew of none. By the next morning, 
Gillette had decided to double back on his 
route. He returned to the station with Grace 
and bought tickets for a southbound train, 
checking Grace's trunk through to Old Forge. 

When the couple boarded a train at 8:15 
that morning, they were rapidly approaching 
the final act of the tragedy. Between Tupper 
Lake and Big Moose station, Gillette wrote the 
card to Cortland requesting that money be 
sent him to Eagle Bay. 

Here the prosecutor pointed out to the jury 
that, after traveling for two days with the girl 
under assumed names, Gillette had clearly 
shown his intention of appearing at Eagle Bay 
under his true name. Eagle Bay was on a 
branch line out of Old Forge. The rail and 
water route there from Big Moose Lake was 
a roundabout trip of 30 or 40 miles requiring 
several hours. But Gillette had other ideas. 
The shortcut through the woods was a matter 
of only seven miles! 

The ghastly deed accomplished, he could 
reach Eagle Bay in a very short time and re- 
sume his own identity in the hope of establish- 
ing an alibi. 

Gillette and Grace got off at the Big Moose 
station and took a bus to the lake, a distance 
of two miles. At the Glenmore Hotel, Chester 

laced his name on the register as Carl Gra- 
opener this time, he wrote down Grace 
Brown's correct name. He had decided on 
the place for the execution of his plan! 

The afternoon was spent rowing on the lake, 
with Grace happy that her sweetheart had 
kept his promise at last. Finally, they were 
alone. His opportunity had come. He seized 
the tennis racket, beat the girl into uncon- 
sciousness, and unloaded her into the lake. 

He then rowed back to shore, overturned 
the boat and spread Grace's cape upon it. 
Tossing his hat on the water as a final prop 
for his accident setting, he fled through the 
woods. Less than four hours after the hor- 
rible deed, he was sitting on the veranda of 
the Arrowhead Hotel, talking, singing and 
laughing with other guests to whom he had 
been introduced by the proprietor as Chester 
Gillette! 

As the trial progressed, threats against Gil- 
lette grew stronger all over town. Every night 
there was talk of lynching. Heavy Police es- 
cort was necessary for the safety of the pris- 
oner at court recesses, and after every ad- 
journment, crowds were lined up in the street 
outside waiting for him. When he appeared, 
cries of "Murderer!" "Brute!" "You won't 
live long!" and the like were hurled at him 
from all sides. 

His attorneys had fought desperately 
through the State's overwhelming evidence to 
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preserve a picture of him as an inexperienced 
boy, falsely accused of murder because of the 
unfortunate consequences of his romance with 
Grace Brown. There had been frequent and 
bitter clashes- between Ward and Senator 
Mills. The defense claimed that the girl's in- 
juries to the head and face had been caused 
by the propellers of the steamboat used in the 
search for the body. 

But the five doctors who had officiated at 
the autopsy had testified unanimously that the 
blood clot found on the girl's brain was the 
result of an injury inflicted before death. At 
one point in the proceedings, Senator Mills 
flew into a rage and denounced the five doc- 
Jie along with the prosecuting attorney as 

iars. 

Gillette, after bursting into tears at the 
reading of Grace Brown's letters, had resumed 
his stolid air and remained unchanged to the 
end. He was finally put on the stand, and 
the défense surprise was sprung. The youthful 
defendant now told the jury that Grace Brown 
had committed suicide! 

In a hesitant, rambling story, he said: "We 
got to talking about what we ought to do. | 
asked her what she thought we had better do. 
She said, '| don't know. | finally said, '| think 
the best thing to do would be—.'- Well, to get 
her home and tell her father and mother just 
everything that had occurred. | explained to 
her that we might as well do that as have them 
find it out, as they would anyway. She said 
she couldn't tell her mother, and started cry- 
ing. | spoke up. | said she wouldn't have to 
tell her father about it; | thought if | explained 
everything to him, and went to him, why it 
would be all right then and he would forgive 
us. Then she said, 'You don't know my father. 
You never could tell him.’ | said, 'What will 
we do then? We can't keep up this way.’ 
Then she said, ‘Well, I'll end it here. And 
she—well, she jumped into the lake; stepped 
up onto the boat, and kind of threw herself in. 
| tried to reach her. | leaned back in the seat. 
| tried to reach her, then—and—well, | wasn't 
quick enough. | went into the lake, too." 

But he fared badly at the prosecutor's hands 
during the long cross-examination. Harriet 
Benedict was then called by the defense and 
took the stand to deny that she had ever been 
Gillette's sweetheart. . There were more fiery 
combats between Ward and Senator Mills, 
and, finally, the District Attorney's address to 
the jury, a masterly piece of oratory and a 
scathing denunciation of the young prisoner. 

At 6:10, Tuesday evening, December 4, 
1906, three weeks after the trial had opened, 
the case went to the jury. The crowds that 
had daily surged to the courtroom, filling the 
aisles and every bit of available standing 
room, remained waiting for the verdict. 

After four hours' deliberation, the jury filed 
back into the box, and the foreman announced 
the ballot. They had found the defendant 
guilty of murder in the first degree. 

Gillette was sentenced to die in the electric 
chair the week of January 28, 1907, and re- 
moved to Auburn prison. The customary ap- 
peal was filed with *he Supreme Court neces- 
sitating long delay, but late in 1907, the 
verdict of the lower court was upheld. The 
prisoner was resentenced to die on March 30, 
1908. 

As the execution date neared, Gillette's 
mother came from Evangelist Dowie's religious 
colony at Zion City, Illinois, and made a last 
minute appeal to Governor Charles Evans 
Pues for clemency. But that, too, was de- 
nied, . 

Early on Monday morning, March 30th, Gil- 
lette walked to the electric chair in Auburn 
prison and paid the penalty for the cruel mur- 
der of his sweetheart. He had maintained his 
calm, emotionless manner throughout, and had 
not weakened even at the end. 

So far as the public was concerned, he had 
never admitted his crime. But his spiritual ad- 
visors in the death house, Drs. Cordell Herrick 
and. Henry Mcllravy, to whom he had turned 

[Continued on page 64] 
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into the mouthpiece for the police. 

The Studebaker speeded on. Squirt maneu- 
vered it skillfully through back streets and nar- 
row thoroughfares. He kept the radiator 
heading southwards. At Fourth Avenue South 
and Spokane Streets, he pulled into the T. 
G. McGlenn Service Station. 

L. Kenneth Meek was on duty at the service 
station. As the car slammed to a stop out- 
side with groaning brakes, he looked up from 
a magazine he was reading. Before he could 
reach the door, Squirt was there, pointing 
the gun and beckoning to the cash register. 
The till was quickly emptied. Its contents 
looted, Meek sighed with relief. He thought 
the ordeal was over. Abruptly, his face be- 
came strained and worried again. 

"Get out to the car," commanded the voice 
behind the gun. "Ain't taking no chances 
on you. You look like the wise kind." 

The Studebaker speeded up when it reached 
Airport Way. And so did the police radio 
coupe occupied by Sergeant William Feek and 
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[Continued from page 23] 


Patrolman E. N. Johnson. The two officers had 
just been listening to the droning voice from 
headquarters as it filtered through their loud 
speaker. 

"Stick up and snatch," Feek heard the 
message. "A black Studebaker, sedan, new." 

A moment later, he gasped: "And there 
she is!" 

A large black sedan swerved around the 
highway curve with a whine of rubber. |t 
passed across the sergeant's startled gaze as 
smoothly as a boat in a sea of oil. The police- 
man repeated his remark to his companion: 
"That's her, alright." He pressed the throttle 
full down. 

Patrolman Johnson had been busy as the 
car passed. He had unlimbered his revolver 
with one hand, eased a sawed off shotgun 
out of its rack with the other, and still had 
time to stare at the car as it glided by. He 
saw the white face of one of the captives in 
the back seat, pressed against the window. In 
the half light of the luminous north country 


Gave Up After Two Years 


After dodging federal officers for two years, Mrs. Ida Harris Schaefer gave herself up. 


She was wanted for complicity in the $234,000 robbery of the Sacramento, California, post 
office. She entered a plea of guilty, and was sentenced to two years in the federal peniten- 


tiary at Alderson, West Virginia. 
custody. 


She was the last of the perpetrators to be taken into 


night, it was like the face of a ghost, strained 
and wan. 

Sergeant Feek unloosed his siren. The ti- 
ger-like scream of the signal was a warning 
to any motorist that if speed was not slack- 
ened bullets would follow. 

The Studebaker careened on. 

"Seventy-five," Feek checked the figures on 
the illuminated speedometer. "Eighty-five. 
We ain't got another ounce and they're pull- 
ing away." 

Johnson leaned far out of the window. His 
service revolver sounded like the pop of a 
wet firecracker. The explosions of its heavy 
bullets were drowned in the rush of air past 
the speeding car. 

"Hold it if you can," Johnson begged his 
partner. He tossed his empty revolver to the 
shelf behind the seat and seized the loaded 
shotgun. 

"Low," breathed Sergeant Feek. "Aim low. 
The radio said it was a snatch. There's inno- 


Johnson was leaning out of the window 
again. The shotgun's voice was louder than 
that of the revolver. 


Al eighty-five miles an hour, Feek was able 
to keep the police car within shotgun 
range of the back of the big sedan. He had 
a suspicion, as he drove with gritted teeth 
and firm-set jaw, that the driver of the Stude- 
baker was not giving the big car all she could 
take. The suspicion was confirmed in another 
second. The back window of the Studebaker 
suddenly opened in a gaping, jagged hole. 
Feek thought for a moment that his partner 
was shooting high in violation of his orders 
to aim at the tires. 

In the light of his headlights, the sergeant 
saw a hand emerge from the hole in the se- 
dan window. In the hand was a revolver. A 
vivid orange flash split the headlight glare. A 
many-sided star appeared on the shatterproof 
windshield of the police car; then another and 
another. They were like the frost patterns on 
a house window when the damp and cold 
Seattle winter brings down a breath of the 
nearby north. 

Johnson pumped his shotgun dry. “Going 
so fast," he breathed to Feek, "| don't believe 
the slugs will cut through the wind. Can't hit 
a thing." 

The gun in the back of the sedan had ceased 
firing. The big black car drew smoothly away. 
Patrolman Johnson ceased re-loading his shot- 
gun and with a grunt of disgust murmured: 
"They're beating us." 

The sergeant pulled up at a roadhouse. Its 
neon signs were still glowing a lurid invitation 
to beer quaffers. Both policemen ran into the 
place, and Feek grabbed the telephone from 
a stand in the vestibule. 

The police radio flashed on again. lt 
reached another cruise car far down on the 
Tacoma highway. The sergeant at the wheel 
of this machine heard the roar of an approach- 
ing motor three seconds after he received the 
message that had been relayed from Feek and 
Johnson. This sergeant swung his patrol car 
across the road and set the brakes. He and 
his partner jumped out with guns drawn. They 
ran to meet the oncoming car. 

The Studebaker's headlights picked out the 
two officers. The big sedan roared on with 
unslackened speed. The headlight beams 
splashed over the police car, broadside in the 
road. The sedan swung to the ditch. With 
the two starboard wheels already over the 
edge of the sloping bank, it careened around 
the police car, swerved on two wheels, re- 
gained the highway and raced away. 

Practically every radio cruise car in the cit- 
ies of Seattle and Tacoma was on the south 
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highway that night. On the northern out- 
skirts of Tacoma, three cruisers met and formed 
another blockade. 


in the "parlor." 

"It's a pretty pass," she said trying to look 
noble—and failing, "when a lady can't run a 
bo'din' house without intrusions like this. Why, 
down South where ah come from—" 

"Can it, lady," advised Detective Fraser. 
"We're looking for a couple of temporary 
boarders you had this evening. A couple of 
dopey lookin' punks." 

"Ah!" the landlady dropped her phony ac- 


IM FRASER and Tim Carrol were plain- 
clothes policemen in Seattle. They heard 
the news as the radios crackled the alarms 
from their city to Tacoma. The duty of run- 
ning down the fugitives and rescuing their 
victims plainly belonged to the cruise cars 


and the fly cops. In the city of Seattle there cent. "It's them jail bait you want, Chief. | 
was another duty to be done—that of tracing knew it all—" 

out the youthful robbers and kidnapers, and, "Let's see the girls they had," demanded 
if possible, identifying them from the story Carrol. 


to be told by Martin Backer, the all-night gro- 
cery store proprietor who had begged himself 
out of the clutches of the mad-riding pair. 

"| seen the face of the guy they had in 
the back seat," Martin Backer told the detec- 


"Girls? Why, my dear Captain, those boys 
came here looking for rooms." 
"Girls" repeated Carrol 

grunt, "and speed 'em up." 
The blonde wore a simple and not unbecom- 


tives. "lt was Warfield, the night man at the ing house dress that buttoned all the way 
President garage. | know him; | go there for down the front. She exhibited the shapely 
gas. | betcha my life—" legs and the feathered mules. She was plainly 


The two detectives did not take the bet. 
They hurried to the President garage and 
found a distracted mechanic who had just 
come back from eating his supper at a neigh- 
borhood restaurant. 

"Till's cleaned out; night manager's gone," 
reported the mechanic when he saw the de- 
tectives, "| was just going to telephone—" 

"See anything queer when you went to sup- 
per?" demanded Jim Fraser. | "Anybody 
around, | mean—" 

"Nothing that'd look like a stickup or any- 
thing," replied the mechanic. "Saw a couple 
of dopey looking punks leaving a joint around 
the corner—" 

"Two dopey looking punks," repeated Tim 
Carrol dryly. "It is a couple of dopey looking 
punks that has half the fly cops in Seattle and 
Tacoma on their ears. What'd they look like?” 

The mechanic did his best to describe the 
two youthful carousers he had seen leaving a 
"joint" around the corner from the President 
garage as he went to supper. He missed the 
descriptions of Squirt and Bill by a mile. 

The heavily built proprietress shook her head 
sadly when the two detectives confronted her 


piqued when the two detectives did not take 
their eyes off her hard little face. 

The brunette wore a wine colored dressing 
gown. The edge of her black lace panties 
showed below the sash. She had a scarlet 
flower in her hair and a smile on her lips. The 
smile faded when Fraser spoke. 

"Who was the two punks you girls had—" 
he began. 

"Tell them, girls," the voice of the madame 
was harsh and commanding. |t had lost its 
southern accent and its lilting note of surprise. 
"Tell them—all they want to know." 

"We just know them as Bill and Squirt," the 
blonde began to cry quietly into a handker- 
chief she had taken out of the pocket of the 
house dress. "If | gotta go to jail—" 

"They're a couple of bragging punks," cut 
in the brunette quietly but firmly. "They're 
jail bait. We don't know their names but both 
of them carry guns. They've been here three 
or four times. They're always bragging about 
the jobs they've done. We never believed 
em. 


"They've been in the—th' ref-reform school," 
sobbed the blonde. 

"How'd you know that?" demanded Detec- 
tive Fraser sharply. 

"They bragged about how they lived in the 
cell or room or something where Eddie Bentz, 
the bank robber, was once," explained the 
brunette. "We were kind of scared tonight. 
We got rid of them as quick as we could." 

The blonde looked hard through her tears 
at the brunette. Both detectives caught the 
glance. The fat landlady said quickly: "Is that 
all you wanted, gentlemen?" 

"Not by a da— a darned sight," Detective 
Carrol almost forgot the police commissioner's 
instructions. "What did you girls do to get 
rid of these punks? Out with it now, the 
truth." 

Blonde sobbed a trifle louder into the hand- 
kerchief. Brunette lifted her firm little chin: 
"Sylvia," she began, then quickly changed it. 
"We gave them a couple of reefers to pep 'em 
up and get rid of 'em." 

"You pepped 'em up all right," observed 
Fraser without humor. "They've gone haywire 
from here to Tacoma. Kidnaped a couple of 
guys and stuck-up everything they came 
across." 

"| said they was jail bait," whined the land- 
lady. "You girls has got me into a pretty 
mess." 

"Bill and Squirt," Fraser murmured to his 
companion when they were in their car again, 
"and they had the room Eddie Bentz had at 
| the reform school. Well, we'll see." 


"Blonde Tigress” 


T was almost dawn when the two detectives 
had completed their investigation and were 
. ready with a report for their chief. "The two 
punks were crazed with marijuana given them 
by a couple of sports," Carrol reported. "We 
got what information we could, checked back 
to the reformatory at Chehalis and we make 
out that the one they called 'Squirt' might be 


[Continued on page 64] 


ioa C-". 

"A creature of unsurpassed brutality" is the 
way police described Mrs. Eleanor Jarman, 
arrested in Chicago as a member of a gang 
who murdered an aged merchant. This photo 
was made in a Chicago police station where 
Mrs. Jarman was taken after her arrest. 
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[Continued from page 61] 


for consolation in his last months, issued this 
statement after his execution: 

"Because our relationship with Gillette was 
privileged, we do not deem it wise to make a 
detailed statement. We simply wish to say 


that no legal mistake was made in his electro- 


THE END 


cution." 
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REEFER-CRAZED RAIDERS 


[Continued from page 63] 


Raymond Lang, out July 9, 1937. The other, 
William Durst, alias Raymond, alias half a 
dozen other names, got out February 3, 1937. 
Both boys have been losers since they were 
nine or ten. Tough kids, the pair of them. 
They were mugged and printed." 

"Good," murmured the chief. 
muggs over to that sporting. house. 
identifications." 

An hour later, the two detectives were back 
before their chief. 

"Okay," Carrol reported, "Durst and Lang 
are the pair. The girls were sure—" 

"They're still loose," observed the chief. 
"Had a fracas near Tacoma and are still going, 
heading south. We'll give Oregon their iden- 
tification. Get pictures ready to be air- 
mailed." 

Bill and "Squirt" had indeed "had a fracas" 
near Tacoma. After they had outdistanced 
the brash patrol team whose car had been 
swung broadside to the highway, Bill had a 
bright idea. 

"We're getting near Tacoma," he said to 
Squirt. "How about slowing up a bit. At 
forty an hour nobody'd give us much of a 
tumble." 

Squirt obediently lightened his foot on the 
accelerator. "This way | could stop and turn 
back and still beat 'em," he said. 

The two captives in the back seat groaned 
miserably. "Why don't you let us out," 
begged Meek. 

"You shut up," 
newly loaded revolver. 
chances." 

The Studebaker seemed to glide slowly up 
to the barricade of police cars across the high- 
way on the very outskirts of Tacoma. Then 
suddenly it shot forward. "Squirt" had seen 
a gap between the back of one car and the 
ditch through which he thought the big sedan 
would squeeze. His judgment was slightly off. 
The Studebaker sideswiped the back of the 
police car and hurled it forward into its mate 
with a crash of tortured metal. But the big 
sedan tore onward through the widened gap 
in the barricade. 

Again it speeded up. At ninety miles an 
hour, it entered the midnight streets of the 
sleepy little city of Tacoma. 

Through that city, the heavy sedan sped 
without the speedometer needle once getting 
below the ninety-mile mark. Police, with wail- 
ing sirens, marked their passage through the 
city with raucous sound. 

But the Studebaker outdistanced them all. 
The city was left behind, and only the wide 
open highway to Olympia lay ahead. |t was 
on this highway that the big car's motor began 
to sputter and complain. Finally its knocking 
sounded like hammer blows in a boiler. Squirt 
pulled over to the side of the road and 
stopped. 

"Conked out," he said, professionally. 
a' been low on oil." 

He was shaking from head to foot after the 
strain of high speed driving but his eyes still 
burned with that hard, bright glitter. The two 
captives scrambled out of the back seat and 
stood close together while Bill held his gun 
toward them. 

"Them cops won't chase us," said Bill con- 
fidently. "They'll keep trying ahead all the 
time by sending word on down the line." 

"We've got to get another car," said Squirt. 


"Take the 
Get good 


commanded Bill waving his 
"We ain't taking no 


"Must 


"The first one that comes along. Get them 
muggs into the ditch. I'll flag one." 
Headlights appeared over the hill. Bill and 


the captives scrambled into the brush filled 
ditch. Squirt stood in the road and waved his 
arms. 

Tom Jones of Olympia was driving the 
Chevrolet panel station wagon that stopped 
at Squirt's distress signal. Jones had seen the 
stalled sedan. The law of the west is that a 
driver shall never abandon another in distress 
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on a lonely road at night. In the front seat of 
the station wagon with Jones were his pretty 
young wife, Lila, and Jones’ brother, Art. 

The driver brought the wagon to a stop, re- 
versed gears and backed up to the solitary 
figure standing at the edge of the road. Then, 
suddenly, Lila Jones cried out in alarm. The 
solitary figure had come to the side of the 
truck and was pointing a pistol at her hus- 
band's head. 

Out of the side of his mouth Squirt shouted: 
ke them two muggs into the back of this rig, 

ill. 

Bill scrambled from the ditch, herding his 
captives to the rear of the wagon. 


FBI MAN 


C. C. Spears is another of the Portland 
Federal Bureau of Investigation attaches who 
teamed with city, county and state police in 
halting the brief but frenzied careers of the 
marijuana-mad raiders. 


"You two guys and the gal, get out," com- 
manded Squirt, "and take a frisk." 

He ran one expert hand over the pockets of 
the two Joneses as they stood in the road with 
hands raised. He intended to "frisk" Mrs. 
Jones, thought better of it, and commanded 
all three to climb in the back of the wagon 
with the other two captives and Bill. 

The five prisoners sat on the seats in the 
back of the truck. Bill sat near the door, his re- 
volver on his knee, like a guard in a patrol 
wagon, and growled: "One move and all of 
you taste lead." 

Squirt returned to the driver's seat, started 
the motor and sent the station wagon hurtling 
down the road at a speed it probably had 
never known before. 

On the way to Olympia, Squirt experi- 
mented with the throttle until he got the sta- 
tion wagon up to seventy-five miles an hour. 
Through the open slide-window behind him. he 
said, as if apologizing to his passengers, "It's 


all she! Il do." 


EANWHILE, Bill was entertaining the 

woman and the four men with desperate 

tales of the crimes he and his pal had com- 

mitted. "One more killing. won't make much 
difference when they catch us," he said. 

Suddenly, dead ahead of the truck, ap- 
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peared a Greyhound Bus roaring toward them. 
Squirt tugged at the wheel, but the steering 
mechanism of the truck was not that of the 
Studebaker. The more sluggish vehicle re- 
sponded ponderously. From the middle of the 
road, Squirt was able to swing only until his 
left headlight was still a yard across the white 
center line. He heard the scream of brakes as 
the bus driver, unable to give another inch of 
pavement without pouring his great. vehicle 
and its passengers into the ditch, tried to slow 
down. 

With a last desperate tug at the wheel, 
Squirt brought the left wheels of the truck over 
the center line and with scant inches to spare, 
the panel truck slid past the towering sides of 
the bus. 

And then Squirt drew to the side of the road 
and stopped. He was wet with perspiration 
and his hands were trembling on the wheel. 

A nervous voice in the window behind him 
suggested: "Why not let me take it for a 
while?" 

Squirt relinquished the wheel to Tom Jones 
whom he covered with his gun as the truck 
owner left the back door and came around to 
the front. Squirt climbed into the driver's seat 
again beside Jones. 

"Go around- Olympia," he commanded. 
"Take the cut-off highway. Then go straight 
for Vancouver, but detour east of the town; 
you'll know the road. We want to be in Port- 
land before daylight comes.” 

It was dawn. The panel truck stopped at 
the side of the road, near the new airport 
being constructed just south of Portland, Ore- 
gon. Three cramped men and a pretty young 
woman climbed out of the back door while 
a young man with a white, strained face held 
the muzzle of a gun towards them. Another 
armed youth drove the other captive from the 
driver's seat. The five prisoners stood, shak- 
ing, at the edge of the ditch. 

Squirt eyed them speculatively, fingering his 
revolver. Bill asked softly, "Gonna stiff ‘em, 
Squirt?" 

Squirt considered for another moment. Then 
abruptly he said: "Naw; what's the use? Strike 
out into that field, you muggs. And you, too, 
gal. Keep your backs to us." 


G-MAN 


Instrumental in the capture of the reefer- 
crazed raiders was J. Douglas Swenson, chief 
of the Portland, Oregon, office of the Federal 


Bureau of Investigation. It was a short but 


furious man-hunt. 


FACTS FROM OFFICIAL FILES 
PURSUER 


Chief Criminal Deputy Sheriff Holgar Chris- 
toffersen joined fellow-officers from Portland 
in the pursuit of the young kidnaping bandits 
who terrorized the countryside with their wild 
escapades. 


The five straggled across the ditch, Tom 
Jones walking directly behind his comely wife, 
his hands on her shoulders. 

Squirt pocketed his gun. 
he said, "let's scram.” 

At 7:05, the morning of March 4, Holger 
Christofferson, chief deputy sheriff at Portland, 
Oregon, received the report from a deputy 
stationed at the airport. 

"It's the punks from Seattle," said Christof- 
ferson. Their descriptions came in a couple 
of hours ago. I'll flash Seattle that the cap- 
tives are safe." 

The case of the dope-crazed punks passed 
swiftly into the hands of Captain of Detectives 
John J. Keegan of the Portland Police Depart- 
ment, and C. C. Spears of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. Spears was retiring from 
the service that very day. He announced to 
the incoming agent, J. Douglas Swenson, that 
he would remain on the job until the boy des- 
peradoes were caught. 

Over the highways from Seattle came De- 
tectives Fraser and Carrol with rogues gallery 
pictures of the pair. The two detectives 
started as soon as Christofferson's flash was re- 
ceived from Portland. 

The station wagon was found abandoned at 
North East Fifty-ninth Avenue and Beech 
Street in Portland at 8 o'clock. The two FBI 
agents hurried to the scene. |n thirty minutes, 
they had located Howard Lamberton, a bus 
driver, who described two young men he had 
picked up near the abandoned truck. The pair 
had left the bus at Thirty-seventh Avenue and 
Sandy Boulevard, Lamberton said. 

The chase narrowed down. The Seattle de- 
tectives arrived, conferred with the FBI, and 
kidnaping warrants were issued for Bill Durst 
and Raymond "Squirt" Lang. The hunt through 
Portland and its environs became intense. 
Every policeman, deputy sheriff and highway 
patrolman on sectional duty was pressed into 
service. 


"Come on, Bill," 


But the day wore on and night came. No 
further trace of the fugitive pair was 
found. The following morning, George 
DeWade, a switchman on the Southern Pacific 
Railway, telephoned to Captain Keegan. 
[Continued on page 66] 
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Be a Radio 


Technician 


pa at Home to Make 


$30,°40,50 a Week 


Chief 
Operator 
Broad- 
casting 


Station 
“When I 
completed 
20 lessons, 
I obtained my Radio 
Broadcast Operator’s li- 
cense and immediately 
joined ‘Station WMPC, 
where I am now Chief Op- 
erator.” — HOLLIS F. 
HAYES, 327 Madison St., 
Lapeer, Michigan. 


Owns 


Shop, 
Makes 
$3,000 
A Year 


"Before 
taking 
y 47. 
Course I earned about 
174 cents per hour as a 
truck driver. When I had 
completed 20 lessons I 
started service work, Dur- 
ing the last year I have 
made about $3,000 in Radio, 
I now own my own shop." 
KARL KELLY 
306 W. Calhoun St., 
Magnolia, Ark. 


Over 
$1,000 
Before 
Grad- 
uating 


** Before 
completing 
half the 
N. R. I. Course I was serv- 
icing sets, and I made 
$1,000 to $1,200 before 
graduating. I am doing 
Radio Service work for my- 
self now."—ASHLEY G. 
ALDRIDGE, 1228 Shep- 
herd St., Petersburg, Va. 


Dept. 9NZ1, 


Dear Mr. Smith: 


|| 
i 
i Washington, D. C. 
i 


your 64- -paze book * 
Radio” 


i (Write Plainly.) 


Mail this Now 


Get 64-page Book FRE 


J. E. Smith, President 


National Radio Institute 


Send me FREE without oblization, 
'Rich Rewards in 
which points out Radio's op- 
i portunities and tells how you train 
men at home to be Radio Technicians. 


Radio is a young, growing field 
with a future, offering many good 
pay spare time and full time job 
opportunities. And you don’t have 
to give up your present job to be- 
come a Radio Technician. I 
train you right at home in your 
spare time. 


Why Many Radio Technicians 
Make $30, $40, $50 a week 


Radio broadcasting stations employ Lm 
neers, operators, technicians. Radi 

manufacturers employ testers, omen 
foremen, servicemen in good-pay jobs. 
Radio job bers, dealers, employ installation 
and servicemen. Many Radio Technicians 
open their own Radio sales and repair busi- 
nesses and make $30, $40, $50 a week. 
Others hold their regular jobs and make $5 
to $10 a week fixing Radios in spare time, 
Automobile, police, aviation, commercial 
Radio; loudspeaker systems, electronic de- 


vices are other fields offering opportunities 
for which N. R. I. gives the required knowl- 
edge of Radio. Television promises to open 


good jobs soon. 


Many Make $5, $10 a Week 
Extra in Spare Time 
While Learning 
The day you enroll, I start sending you 
Extra Money Job Sheets which start show- 


ing you how to do Radio repair jobs. 
Throughout your Course I send plans and 


directions which bave helped many make 
$200 to $500 a year in spare time while 
learning. I send special Radio equipment 
to conduct experiments and build circuits. 
This 50-50 training method makes learning 
at n interesting, fascinating, ROM 
I ) GIVE YOU MODEE PRO. 

F JAVE, A RPOSE 
SE SERVIC ING ST to 
help you make money fxlüg Radios while 


learning and equip you for full time work 
after you graduate, 


Find Out What Radio 
Offers You 


Mail the coupon for my 64- 
"Rich Rewards in Radio." It 


Act Today! | 
page Book, 
points out Radio’s spare time and full time 
opportunities and those coming in Tele- 
vision; tells about my course in Radio and 
Television; shows many letters from men I 
have trained, telling what they are doing 
and earning. Read my money back agree- 
ment. MAIL COUPON in an envelope, or 
paste on a penny postcard—NOW! 


J. E. SMITH, President 
Dept. 9NZI, 
National Radio Institute 
Washington, D. C. 


RICH REWARDS 
IN MEN 


STATE irre raus 


BIG PAY 


WRITING EASY ORDERS 
SPARE OR FULL TIME 


No experience or investment required. 
Simply show costly self-selling money 
making outfit (furnished you FREE) 
and write orders. We deliver and col- 
lect. Big advance cash commissions and 
33% cash bonus.. Gigantic line cus- 
tomized shirts sold factory to wearer. 
Amazing ONE YEAR guarantee. Sen- 
sational half price offer makes easy 
sales. Write today for your free outfit. 


ROSECLIFF- QUAKER CORPORATION 
1239 Broadway, Dept. EJ New York 


WHAT CAUSES EPILEPSY? 
IS THERE A CURE? 


A booklet containing the opinions of famous doctors on 
this interesting subject will be sent FREE, while they 
last. to any reader writing to the 


MAKING 
OUTFIT 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
535 Fifth Avenue, Dept. DC-12, New York, N. Y. 


Are you suffering from symptoms of Functional 
Nervous Conditions such as Easily Excited Nerves, 
Nervousness from Over-use of 
Mind and Body, Sleeplessness 
due to Overwork and Worry? 
If you are, write for Rev. 
Heumann's Free Family 
Health Book, 128 pages, many 
ill.; and see how you can 
quiet and help your Nerves. 
IT'S FREE—No obligation. 
Thousands have been helped. 
L. HEUMANN & CO., Inc., Dept. 985-B, 826 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Before and After 


Read this new book about 
Facial Reconstruction. Tells 
how easy it is for noses to 
be reshaped —protruding 
ears, thick lips, wrinkles 
and pouches corrected. 
Plastic Science explained. : 
t Elaborate illustrations. W 
160 Pages. Only 25c—mail coin or stamp tà 

Glennville Publishers, 507 5th Avenue (Dept. JE), N. Y. C. 


F R E SAMPLES OF REMARK- 
ABLE TREATMENT FOR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyperacidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of Shelburne, 
Vt., writes: “I suffered for 10 
years with acid-stomach trou- 
ble. Doctors all told me I had 
ulcers and would have to diet 
the rest of my life. Before tak- 
ing your treatment I weighed 
143 pounds and could eat noth- 
ing but soft foods and milk. 
Now, after taking Von’s Tab- 
lets, I weigh 171 pounds, can 
eat almost anything and feel 
If you suffer from indigestion, gastritis, 


perfectly well.” 
heartburn, bloating or any other stomach trouble due to 
gastric hyperacidity, you, too, should try Von’s for prompt 


relief. Send for FREE Samples of this wonderful treat- 


ment, and details of guaranteed trial offer.  Instructive 
Booklet is included. Write 
PHILADELPHIA VON CO., Dept. 724-F 
Fox Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Is Your Rupture 


HERE? 


Why continue to suffer with 
rupture? Stop your worries and 
fears. Send for the facts about 
my perfected truss invention— 
the Brooks Appliance for re- 
ducible rupture—with the auto- B 
matic AIR-CUSHION support 
that gives Nature a chance 
to close the opening. Thou- 2 
sands bought by doctors for themselves and patients. 


Sent on Trial—Made-to-measure, individual fitting for 
man, woman or child. Low-priced, sanitary, durable. No 
obnoxious springs or hard pads; no metal girdle to rust. Safe 
and comfortable. Helps Nature get results. Not sold through 
stores—beware of imitations. Write today for full information 
sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. ,12:3:5:5: 
SEX SECRETS 127 pages of vital, most 


intimate information 
that you must know to get the most out of love, life, mar- 
riage. Plainly told in our two amazing booklets, ‘‘Man’s 
Sexual Life” and “Womanhood”. With confi- 25¢ 
dential list for adults only. All for........... —- 

NATIONAL BOOKSELLERS, Dept. 25, Owosso, Michigan 


COMPLETE DETECTIVE CASES 


REEFER-CRAZED RAIDERS 


[Continued from page 65] 


DeWade had just read the morning papers. 
The night before, he said, he had seen two 
"white faced, tired looking punks" climb 
aboard a freight train in the Brooklyn yards in 
Portland. The train, he said, should have 
passed through Willamette Valley and be at 
Klamath Falls by then. 

But the train had already arrived at Klamath 
Falls and gone on again. |t was stopped and 
every freight car searched in vain.  Posses 
"moved into the area and hunted through the 
countryside. Clews were picked up and fol- 
lowed by the FBI men from Portland. At the 
end of four days the two culprits had not been 
found. 

The morning of March 8, a policeman in 
Oakland, California, saw two young men tin- 
kering with the switch on a parked car. The 
officer approached and the pair climbed out 
of the machine. The policeman saw a bulge 
in the right hand coat pocket of one of the 
young men. He drew his own gun, frisked the 
youths and found a revolver on each of them. 


At the Oakland City prison, Bill Durst and 
Raymond "Squirt" Lang were identified from 
the rogues' gallery muggs and the fingerprints 
that had been sent days before from Seattle. 

April 22, 1938, at Tacoma, Washington, Bill 
and Squirt stood before a judge in Federal 
court. They heard the judge sentence them 
to twenty-one years each in the McNeil Island 
penitentiary, five times over. One sentence 
was imposed for each of the persons they had 
kidnaped. 

Bill, who was just seventeen years old, looked 
glum and forlorn. "Squirt," whose age ap- 
pears on the docket as 16 years, offered an 
explanation. "It was a bum dame that did it," 
he said. "She give me and Bill some reefers 
to smoke." 

On the way out of the court room the bailiff 
heard Bill's rejoinder: "That blonde of yours 
might of been what you say, but my Carmen 
was a lady. She kept her clothes on, didn't 


she?" 
THE END 


In the Next Issue of 


COMPLETE DETECTIVE CASES 


E 
Who killed beautiful Ruby Keen? 


Hours after she had been brutally strangled and criminally assaulted, 
her broken body was found along Lovers' Lane by the townsfolk of the 
quiet, quaint old town of Leighton Buzzard, England. 


In life, Ruby Keen was vivacious; she was one of the town's most 
popular maidens. Her thick hair was chestnut-brown; her lips were full 


and luscious. Her rounded, sensuous figure swayed gracefully when she 
walked. That had been Ruby Keen in life—adored by many, disliked 


by none. 


Who, then, could have performed this sex-crazed outrage? 


Read how Scotland Yard sleuths, with the slimmest of clews, 
picked up the trail inadvertently left by the killer! 


COMPLETE DETECTIVE CASES presents this thrilling fact story, with 


exciting pictures, in its entirety in the February issue, on sale at all news- 


stands, Dec. 15. 


In fact, the February issue of COMPLETE DETECTIVE CASES is 


packed from cover to cover with actual detective stories and pictures. 


Remember, COMPLETE DETECTIVE CASES are just that—COM- 


PLETE! 


FACTS FROM OFFICIAL FILES! 


W. F. HALL PRINTING CQ. 


It's not too lato to 
Take Advantage 


of the 


TWO 
GREATEST 


SMOKING OFFERS 
EVER PRESENTED 


LIMITED TIME ONLY 


Genuine John Surrey products at 
amazing reductions. Buy 5 for what 
1 would ordinarily cost. Order now 
.... you may never get another op- 
portunity like this! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


JOHN SURREY, LTD. Check letter or num- 


ber wanted. 


: 42 Nassau St., Dept.21 | 31-14-17-21-23-16 
New York City A-B-C-D-E-F 


tob : 
00. complete 
uaranteed- 


Enclosed find $ for (am't) straight grains. 


Enclosed find $ for (am't) gift combina- 
tions. 


] for on 
Al staction a 


izred) © 
Geetaer SER re. 
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A Money-Making Opportuni 


for Men of Character 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE FOR 
AN INVENTION EXPECTED TO REPLACE 


A MULTI-MILLION-DOLLAR INDUSTRY 


Costly Work Formerly 
“Sent Out” by Business Men 
Now Done by Themselves 
at a Fraction of the Expense 


This is a call for men everywhere to handle 
exclusive agency for one of the most 
unique business inventions of the day. 


EARNINGS 


One man in California earned over $1,600 per month for three 
months—close to $5,000 in 90 days’ time. Another writes 
from Delaware—''Since I have been operating (just a little 
less than a month of actual selling) and not the full day at 
that, because I have been getting organized and had to spend 
at least half the day in the office; counting what I have sold 
outright and on trial, I have made just a little in excess of one 
thousand dollars profit for one month.’’ A man working small 
city in N. Y. State made $10,805 in 9 months. Texas man 
nets over $300 in less than a week's time. Space does not per- 
mit mentioning here more than these few random cases. How- 
evet, they are sufficient to indicate that the worthwhile future 
in this business is coupled with immediate earnings for the 
right kind of man. One man with us has already made over 
a thousand sales on which his earnings ran from $5 to $60 
E sale and more. A great deal of this business was repeat 

usiness. Yet he had never done anything like this before 
coming with us. That is the kind of opportunity this business 
offers. The fact that this business has attracted to it such 
business men as former bankers, executives of businesses— 
men who demand only the highest type of opportunity and 
income—gives a fairly good picture of the kind of business this 
is. Our door is open, however, to the young man looking for 
the right field inwhichto make his start and develophis future. 


Forty years ago the horse and buggy business was supreme—today 
almost extinct. Twenty years ago the phonograph industry ran into 
many millions—today practically a relic. Only a comparatively few 
foresighted men saw the fortunes ahead in the automobile and the 
radio. Yet irresistible waves of public buying swept these men to 
fortune, and sent the buggy and the phonograph into the discard. So 
are great successes made by men able to detect the shift in public favor 
from one industry to another. 

Now another Mee is taking place. An old established industry—an integral 
and important part of the nation's structure—in which millions of dollars change hands 
evcry year—is in thousands of cases being replaced by a truly astonishing, simple inven- 
tion which does the work better—more reliably—AND AT A COST OFTEN AS LOW 


AS 2% OF WHAT IS ORDINARILY PAID! It has not required very long for men 
who have taken over the rights to this valuable invention to do a remarkable business, 


and show carnings which in these times arc almost unhcard of for the average man. 


Not a ‘‘Gadget’’— 
Not a *'Knick-Knack'' — 


but a valuable, proved device which 
has been sold successfully by busi- 
ness novices as well as seasoned 
veterans. 


Make no mistake—this is no novelty—no flimsy creation 
which the inventor hopes to put on the market. You 

tobably have seen nothing like it yet—perhaps never 
Bani of the existence of such a device—yet it has already 
been used by corporations of outstanding prominence—by 
dealers of great corporations—by their branches—by doc- 
tors, newspapers, publishers—schools—hospitals, etc., etc., 
and by thousands of small business men. You don't have to 
convince a man that he should use an electric bulb to light 
his office instead of a gas lamp. Nor do you have to sell 
the same business man the idea that some day he may need 
something like this invention. The need is already there— 
the money is usually being spent right at that very 
moment — and the desirability of saving the greatest 
part of this expense is obvious immediately. 


Some of the Savings 
You Can Show 


You walk into an office and put down before your prospect 
a letter from a sales organization showing that they did 
work in their own office for $11 which formerly could have 
cost them over $200. A building supply corporation pays 
our man $70, whereas the bill could have been for $1,600! 
An automobile dealer pays our representative $15, whereas 
the expense could have been over $1,000. A department 
store has expense of $88.60, possible cost if done outside 
the business being well over $2,000. And so on. We could 
not possibly list all cases here. These are just a few of 
the many actual cases which we place in your hands to 
work with. Practically every line of business and every 
section of the country is represented by these field reports 
which hammer across dazzling, convincing money-saving 
op Sorte which hardly any business man can fail to 
understand, 


Profits Typical of 
the Young, Growing Industry 


Going into this business is not like selling something 
offered in every grocery, drug or department store. For 
instance, when you take a $7.50 order, $5.83 can be your 
share. On $1,500 worth of business, your. share can be 
$1,167.00. The very least you get as your part of every 
dollar’s worth of business you do is 67 cents—on ten 
dollars’ worth $6.70, on a hundred dollars’ worth $67.00 
—in other words two thirds of every order you get is 
yours. Not only on the first order—but on repeat orders 
—and you have the opportunity of earning an even larger 
percentage. 


This Business Has 
Nothing to Do With 
House to House Canvassing 


Nor do you have to know anything about high-pressure 
selling. “‘Selling’’ is unnecessary in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Instead of hammering away at the customer 
and trying to "force" a sale, you make a dignified, 
business-like call, leave the installation—whatever size 
the customer says he will accept—at our risk, let the 
customer sell himself after the device is in and working. 
This does away with the need for pressure on the cus- 
tomer—it eliminates the handicap of trying to get the 
money before the customer has really convinced himself 
100%. You simply tell what you offer, showing proof of 
success in that customer’s particular line of business. 
Then leave the invention without a dollar down. It 
starts working at once. In a few short days, the installa- 
tion should actually produce enough cash money to pay 
for the deal, with profits above the investment coming in 
at the same time. You then call back, collect your money. 
Nothing is so convincing as our offer to let results speak 
for themselves without risk to the customer! While others 
fail to get even a hearing, our men are making sales 
running into the hundreds. They have received the atten- 
tion of the largest firms in the country, and sold to the 
smallest businesses by the thousands. 


No Money Need Be Risked 


in trying this business out. You can measure the possie 
bilities and not be out a dollar. If you are looking for a 
business that is not overcrowded—a business that is just 
coming into its own—on the upgrade, instead of the 
downgrade—a business that offers the buyer relief from 
a burdensome, but unavoidable expense—a business that 
has a prospect practically in every office, store, or factory 
into which you can set foot—regardless of size—that is a 
necessity but does not have any price cutting to contend 
with as other necessities do—that because you control 
the sales in exclusive territory is your own business— 
that pays more on some individual sales than many men make 
in a week and sometimes in a month's time—if such a business 
looks as if it is worth investigating, get in touch with us 
at once for the rights in your territory—don't delay— 
because the chances are that if you do wait, someone else 
will have written to us in the meantime—and if it turns 
out that you were the better man—we'd both be sorry. 
So for convenience, use the coupon below—but send it righe 
away—or wire if you wish. But do it now. Address 


F. E. ARMSTRONG, President 
Dept. 4054-M, Mobile, Ala. 
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